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The Case for 
Federal Aid to Education 


Federal aid to the states for the pro- 
motion of education is an old and time- 
tried practice in our country. Scarcely 
had the Federal Government been es- 
tablished when grants of public lands 
were made to the states for promotion 
of common schools. A succession of 
grants of public lands, and later of 
fol- 


lowed, until today more than a score 


money, for educational purposes 


of educational projects managed by the 


states and local communities are aided 


with Federal money. 


A mere recital of the projects for 
which state and local governments re- 
ceive part of the cost from the national 
should be sufficient show 


treasury to 


the vital role of Federal aid. Agricul- 
tural colleges; experimental stations ; 
agricultural extension services; voca- 
tional education in agriculture, trades, 
industries ; 


and homemaking and dis- 


tributive occupations; school lunches ; 
vocational rehabilitation of the hand- 
icapped ; defense educational activities ; 
library services; and school construc- 
tion are among the educational activities 


aided by Federal funds. 
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History Provides 
Answers to Opponents 


@ John A. Lapp 


Opponents of Aid 
Ignore History 
The history of Federal aid for a 
century and three-quarters should be 
sufficient to silence the critics, but not 
so. In spite of the long, uninterrupted, 
and fruitful experience in the use of 
education from the 


grants in aid of 


Federal treasury, a hue and cry is 
raised every time a proposal is made to 
give Federal support to an educational 
project. The same statements are re 

peated over and over again, despite the 
fact that our history for a hundred and 
seventy-five years has proven them to 
be baseless. 

the 


stock in trade of opponents of Federal 


Three such statements form 


At its next session, Congress, as it de- 
bates the Murray-Metcalf Bill, will face 
another showdown on Federal aid to 
education. In this article, a distinguished 
proponent of such aid offers counter- 
arguments to statements frequently ad- 
vanced by opponents of such participa- 
tion. Dr. John Lapp, past president of 
the City Club and the Citizens School 
Committee, was a member of the 
National Commission which in 1914 drew 
up the Smith-Hughes Act, a program of 
federal aid to vocational education. 





aid: 1.) that the Constitution left the 
management of schools to the states 
with no power to aid education vested 
in the Federal Government; 2.) that 
education is not a Federal matter but 
one solely for the states and local com- 
and 3.) 


means Federal control of 


munities ; that Federal aid 


the schools. 
\nyone familiar with educational 
that 
history does not sustain any of these 


progress in this country knows 


statements ; in fact history refutes every 
one of them. Let us look at the record. 


Federal Powers 

In Education 
To say that there is no power to aid 

Federal 


ernment is to fly in the face of fact 


education vested in the Gov 
There were no free public schools when 
the Constitution was adopted and ap- 
parently no one in the Constitiutional 
Convention ever mentioned the subject 
of public schools or of education 
appear 
the Convention. A proposal that Con 


the 


words do not in the records of 


gress should have power to establish 


pressed 


a university was not 


appeared that t power to do thi 


given in the grant of 


powel 


of government. It was more than half 


ae haf J 1 : 
a century later before free schools were 


] 


, even as tate as 


seriously pron 0 ed, ali 
1875, President Grant was impelled to 
recommend a constitutional amendment 

1 


“to require the states to establish and 


forever maintain free public schools 


adequate to the education of all the 
children in the rudimentary branches.” 

No one of the founding fathers pro- 
that Federal 


sche At Is, 


posed the Government 


should establish but no one 
disagreed that it could help the schools. 
Even Jefferson, strict constructionist 


though he was, held that grants of land 
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could be made to the states for educa- 
tion, and he desired a constitutional 
amendment to permit the Federal 
Government to play a role in education. 


Federal Participation 
In Higher Education 


The idea that the Constitution did 
not permit Federal aid to education 
went out the window when President 
Lincoln, in 1862, signed the Morrill 
\ct, which gave public lands to the 
states for colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts. Sixty-nine universities, 
which today enroll more than three 
quarters of a million students, resulted 
from this Act. For their support, the 
Federal Congress appropriates more 
than eighty million dollars a year and 
the 
hundred 


turns over 


to the laboratories of 


universities more than two 
million dollars for research work. 

No informed person today raises 
seriously the question of the constitu 
tional right of Congress to grant aid 
to the states for educational purposes. 
[If anyone does raise the question, it 
is certain that he does so without 
knowledge of the extent to which the 
Federal Government has long granted 


uch aid. 


Role of Education 
In National Welfare 


The statement that education is solely 
a local matter has never been made by 


thinkers. It is 


serious statesmen or 
too narrow a conception to be held 
seriously by any person who knows 
fully the functions of education in our 
national life. Jefferson expressed the 
national purpose when he said, “The 
nation that expects to be ignorant and 
free expects what never was and never 
will be.” 
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Even a cursory view of our depend- 
ence upon education for national wel- 
fare and for national security makes 
clear that the nation has a responsi- 
bility to aid in the development of 
those agencies of education that will 
provide ways to develop the profes- 
skills 


needed to assure the welfare and safety 


sional and technical which are 


of the whole nation. 


the 


Cooperation of 


Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments in support of education is a na- 
tional policy which has deep roots in 
the past and which is evident in the 
many branches of education in which 


such cooperation exists in the present. 


Smith-Hughes Act 
Aids Vocational Training 


Forty-two years ago, the Smith- 
Hughes Vocational Act was passed to 
meet a national need for skilled man- 
power. The Smith-Hughes Act was 
the Na- 


tional Aid to Vocational Education and 


framed by Commission on 
adopted by Congress with few dissent- 
ing votes. The writer of this article 
was a member of that Commission, the 
principal draftsman of the bill which 
became the Smith-Hughes Act, and is 
happy to record that it was the first 
Federal Act which spelled out a com- 
plete cooperative arrangement between 


the Federal government and the states. 

The report made by the Commission 
on National Aid to Vocational Educa- 
classic statement of 


tion is a the 


national dependence upon education 
for skilled workers in agriculture, the 
trades, and industry. It should be read 
as a sedative by those who wildly decry 
Federal aid to education. On almost 
every page of the report, the reliance of 
the nation education for 


upon eco- 
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nomic survival in world competition 
is emphasized. 

The Commission on National Aid to 
Vocational Education found that Fed- 
eral grants to the states are justified: 


1. By the urgency of the demand for ef- 
fective training of our workers which the 
states cannot meet in time without Federal 
encouragement and aid; 


2. By the interstate and national char- 


acter of the problem, due to its nation-wide 
interest and importance. 

3. By abundant precedent in appropria- 
tions by Congress throughout our entire 
history for educational purposes and the 
cooperation between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the states where team play was 
necessary to that could 
not be handled well by the states alone. 


handling matters 

4. By the successful results to the nation 
as well as to the states of previous grants 
for educational purposes. 


National Emergency 


Crystallizes Opinion 


When the report of the Commission 
was submitted in June, 1914, there was 
no hint of war, but as soon as it be- 
came apparent that this country might 
be involved in war, the passage of the 
Smith-Hughes Act became imperative. 

President Wilson declared to Con- 
1915 


intelligent Federal aid and stimulation 


gress in that “we should give 
to industrial and vocational education.” 
In a later message he said, ““We ought 
to have in this great country a system 
of industrial and vocational education 
under Federal guidance and with Fed- 
eral aid.”’ In a final appeal to Congress 
to pass the Smith-Hughes Bill, he said 
that the Bill 


long neglected upon which the thorough 


“concerns a matter too 
industrial preparation for the critical 
years ahead in very large measure de- 
pends. It contains plans which 
affect all interests and all parts of the 


country, and I am sure that there is 
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no legislation now pending before Con- 
gress whose passage the country awaits 
with more thoughtful approval or 
greater impatience to see a great and 
admirable thing set in the way of being 


done.” 


Smith-Hughes Act 
Not a War Measure 


Statements that the Smith-Hughes 
Act was intended only for the national 
emergency of an expected are 
The that 
framed the Act never suspected the 


war 
entirely false. Commission 
coming of a war in which this country 


would be involved. There is not a 
single word in the three hundred page 
report even hinting of war. The law 
was framed to strengthen our hand in 
world economic competition and to but- 
tress our lagging agriculture. Some 
persons, wholly uninformed of the his- 
tory of the law, have stated that it was 
passed as a temporary measure. How 
they got that idea is a mystery. There 
single word or hint 


is not a even a 


implying a temporary purpose. This 
writer can testify that not once was it 
suggested by any member of the Com 
witness before the 


mission, nor by any 


Commission. 


The Smith-Hughes Act has been in 
force for forty-two years. Three and a 
half million persons are this year taking 
work under it. Fully sixty million per- 
sons have been enrolled in one or more 


courses since it has been in force. 


National Defense 
And Education 


Forty-one years after the passage of 
the Smith-Hughes Act, Congress, faced 
with a national crisis and recognizing 


that the 


education is great national 
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hope, passed, in 1958, the National 
Defense Education Act, which appro- 
priated more than two hundred million 
dollars a year for the next five years 
to bolster up the educational system. 

Prefacing the Act is a notable state- 
ment that, 


The Congress finds and declares that 
the security of the nation requires the 
fullest development of the mental resources 
and technical skills of its young men and 
women 


While recognizing that the states and 


local governments should operate the 


schools, 


The national interest requires that the 
Federal Government give assistance to ed- 
ucation for programs which are important 
to our present 
emergency requires additional efforts at all 
levels of government. It is therefore the 
purpose of this Act to provide substantial 
assistance in various forms to individuals 
and to states and their subdivisions, in order 
to insure trained manpower of sufficient 
quantity and quality to meet the national 
defense needs of the United States. 


defense. To eet the 


Congress Approves 
Federal Aid 


Congress, in passing the National 
Defense Act, paid tribute to the Smith- 
“The 


Congress hereby finds that the excel- 


Hughes Act in a preamble thus: 


lent programs of vocational education, 
which states have established and are 
carrying on with assistance provided 
by the Federal Government under the 
Vocational Education 
Act and the Vocational Act of 1946, 


need extension to provide vocational 


Smith-Hughes 


education to residents of areas in- 
adequately served, and also to meet 
national defense requirements for per- 
sonnel equipped to render skilled as- 
sistance to fields particularly affected 
by scientific and technological develop- 
ments.” 
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National 
Act, Congress showed its approval of 
the original principles of the Smith- 


In passing the Defense 


Hughes Act by authorizing a national 
grant of fifteen million dollars a year 
to be expended by the states on plans 
approved by the state boards for voca- 


‘ 


tional education “providing vocational 
and related technical training and re- 
training for youth, adults, and older 
persons, including related instruction 
for apprentices, designed to fit them 
for useful employment as technicians or 
skilled workers in scientific or technical 
fields.” 


Federal Participation 
An Established Fact 


The kind of cooperation between the 
Federal and the 
which is exemplified in the Smith- 
Hughes Act and the National Defense 
Education Act the 
hallmark of American education. The 


states give guidance and financial aid 


Government states 


has come to be 


to local communities and the Federal 
Government gives financial aid, stimu- 
lation, and research assistance to the 


states to promote kinds of education 


needed for national welfare and safety. 


Known as “grants in aid” such plans 


are found in all non-centralized gov- 


ernments. 
of the 


Kngland was the originator 


“grant in aid,” system many 
decades ago. England’s Commonwealth 
nations subsequently adopted the sys- 
the United States 


tem, and 


followed 
by adopting the kind of cooperative 
arrangement which first found full ex- 
pression in the Smith-Hughes Voca- 
tional Act in 1917. The passage of 
the National Defense Education Act 
in 1958 indicates clearly that our law- 
makers believe that the Federal Gov- 


ernment has a deep and serious concern 
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in our education, a concern which the 
Congress could not have stated more 
clearly than it did in the passages from 
that Act quoted above. 


Aid and Control 
Are Not Inseparable 


The opponents of Federal aid to edu- 
cation advance frequently the sing-song 
slogan, ‘Federal aid means Federal 
control” of local schools. This state- 
ment is without basis in fact. A hun- 
dred and seventy-five years of national 
experience contradict and deflate the 
slogan. Federal, state, and local offi- 
cials work cooperatively, with state 
acceptance, under the systems of Fed- 
eral aid now in force. The history of 
the Smith-Hughes Act is a complete 
refutation of the charge of Federal 
This 


1917, and, so 


interference. law has been in 


far as is 
known, schools are still under state and 


effect since 


local control. 


No one wants the Federal Govern- 
ment to the Faced 
with national necessity, the Federal 


operate schools. 


Government could establish Federal 


schools’ of and 


foreign languages; just as it has estab- 


technology, science, 
lished the service academies for mili- 
tary, naval, air force, coast guard, and 
merchant marine education. The co- 
operative arrangement between the 
Federal, and local 


state, governments 


has been proven to be the better way. 


Coordinated Action 
Produces Results 


The national dependence upon edu- 
cation is seen plainly through the eyes 
of experience. For many purposes, 
we are a nation, not an aggregation of 


separated, independent states without 
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common objectives. The national need 
for specialized education, so apparent 
today, cannot be met by uncoordinated 
action of the separate states certainly 
not by the uncoordinated action of local 


communities. 


There are special conditions which 


support the above statement. These 
were outlined forty five 
the Federal 
Aid to 


have been 


years ago by 
National 


Education 


Commission on 


Vocational and 


clearly emphasized 


perience ever since 


A United Effort 
Strengthens Education 
The 


reasons for national cooperation in the 


Commission summarized the 


following six points : 


1. To make the work of vocational 
training possible in those states and 
localities already burdened with the 
task of meeting the requirements for 


general education. 


2. To help the states, with their 
widely varying resources, bear the bur- 
den of giving vocational education as 


a national service. 


3. To equalize among the states the 
task of preparing workers whose tend- 
ency to move from place to place is 
increasing, making their training for a 
life work a national as well as a state 
duty and obligation. 

4. To secure national assistance in 
solving a problem too large to be 
worked out extensively and perma- 
nently save by the whole nation. 

5. To give interest and prestige in 
the states to the work of preparing our 
youth for useful and productive service. 

6. To secure expert information 
from the agencies of the national gov- 
ernment, bringing to bear a country- 
wide knowledge and viewpoint, which 
will put the work of the states on a 
scientific and business-like basis. 


The reasons for national participa- 
tion so cogently stated by the National 
Commission are plainly seen by in- 
formed people as operative today, as 
our nation girds to prepare itself for 
the scientific, technological, and tech- 
The fate of 
the nation rests on meeting the chal- 


nical competition ahead. 


lenge through a united effort on the 


educational front. 


A 
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Teaching Russian 
In Our High Schools 


Difficulties Fail to Dismay 
Groups of Able Students 


4 This the 
somewhat astonishing reaction of most 


“Russian is easy!” was 
of my students in two elementary Rus- 
sian classes which I taught at Hyde 
Park High School during the past se- 
mester. To be sure, these were no mine- 
run students. Almost all of them were 
honor students, almost all of them were 
second or 


taking Russian as a even 


third language, and all but one could 
be classed as gifted. Still, these were 
American teen-agers, ranging in 


14 to 17, 


of their training in 


age 


from who had received all 


; , 
\merican public 


schools 


[ must admit that I accepted the 


challenge of teaching Russian to the 


first Chicago public high school classes 


ct yuld [ 


adapt to the needs of teen-agers the 


with misgivings. How 


some 
techniques which I had developed in 
twenty-five years of teaching college 
these 


students? How could I motivate 


devices, realia, 


What 
And discipline 


boys and girls; what 


methods should I use? would 


be my objective ? how 
would I enforce the behavior and atten- 
tion which I would need? I worried 
about the students’ reaction to the dif- 
ficulties——the Cyrillic alphabet; the 


complex structure of nouns, adjectives, 
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@ Agnes Jacques Chadwick 


and pronouns with their six cases; the 
puzzling uses of some of the cases; 
the unfamiliar concept of aspect. 


I worried too about the reaction of 
the students, of fellow teachers, and of 
the community at large to the offering 
of this controversial subject. I found 
that 


were unfounded. After very few class 


very soon most of my worries 
sessions, I was convinced that the only 
device I needed was a frank and honest 
approach to the subject and a willing- 
ness to discuss in an open manner all 
questions raised by the students. I also 
found interest 


among my colleagues 


and a desire to help. Our librarians 


The recent and relatively sudden de- 
sire of the American public to learn more 
about Russia has made it possible for a 
number of American schools to experi- 
ment in the study of the Russian lan- 
guage. Most of this instruction has been 
on the college level, but some was at 
the secondary level. In this article, Mrs. 
Chadwick, a veteran college teacher of 
foreign languages, recounts her experi- 
ences while teaching Russian to Hyde 
Park High School students and, inciden- 
tally, tells of teaching techniques which 
would be helpful in the teaching of any 
language. 





arranged a delightful exhibit of Russian 
books. I frequently found articles and 
clippings on subjects of possible inter- 
est to my classes left in my mail-box 


by teachers and administrators. 


Students for Classes 
Were Carefully Selected 


Hyde High School 


ideal school for the experiment. It has 


Park was an 


a very heterogeneous student body, 
who are handled in classes conducted 
on five levels. The “Double X” or very 
gifted group are truly so—they are 
children of high intellectual calibre and 
potential. The idea of offering Russian 
came from the school administration; 
therefore, I received their complete 
cooperation and encouragement and 
was not faced with the problem I have 
so often had to meet, that of “‘selling’’ 
to the administration the idea of teach- 


ing Russian. 

When I agreed to accept the task 
the 
dents had already pre-registered for 
The 


ment was made to the student body 


in December, 1958, most of stu- 


the coming semester. announce- 
with the information that each student 


who wished to enroll in the Russian 
class would have to secure permission 
by interview with one of the school 


advisors. 


No student was permitted to drop 
a language he was already taking; no 
one was advised to drop any subject 
in his sequence, especially in the 
Students had to 


sciences. show by 


their past accomplishments that they 


were of more than average ability. The 
result was a group of superior stu- 
most of whom added Russian 
full 


dents, 
to an already program as an 


additional major. 
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Originally, only Juniors were to be 
the 
we had students ranging from second 
semester Freshmen to graduating Sen- 
iors. This created a rather large span 
in age and experience and was not what 
we wished. 


admitted, but in final enrollment 


However, we found that 
the differences in achievement were not 
significant in these 


too particular 


groups. 


Previous Language Learning 
Proved to be Helpful 


The very fine preparation the group 
had previously received in languages 
helped them a great deal in grasping 
the problems of the new language. 
Most of them revealed an astonishing 
ability to transfer previous language 
experiences to the new language. Thus, 
the use of the dative with certain verbs, 
the uses of more than one case with 
certain prepositions, even the six case 
noun declensions did not trouble these 
people to the extent that my students 
in other places had been troubled. 

The 


Hyde Park was well timed. The suc- 


decision to offer Russian at 
cess of the “Sputniks’” was still before 
the public mind. People had begun to 
realize that, whether we like them or 
200,000,000 
earth to stay and that, although their 


plumbing was perhaps not as good as 


not, Russians were on 


ours, their achievements in science ap- 
peared to be first-class. There was a 
sudden that it 
wise to know what these people were 


awareness would be 
up to so that we might at least protect 
ourselves from them. As a result, it 
was no longer dangerous to admit that 
one could teach Russian (In fact, it 
was now an asset). 

New text-books, records, and man- 
uals suddenly came out of hiding in 
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the book-stores. Articles began to ap- 
pear in periodicals about the need for 
an understanding of the Russian lan- 
guage. Scientists discovered hundreds 


of books and articles which 


were a 
mystery to them because they were 
not translated and could not be read. 
Studies were made of the number of 
people learning Russian in the United 
States. These revealed that while mil- 
lions of Russians were learning Eng- 
lish, only a few hundred Americans 


were learning Russian. 


Students Made Aware 
Of Class Objectives 


It was in this favorable atmosphere 
that I faced my classes; however, I 
felt that we should come to an under- 
standing about two things before we 
began. First, we were studying Rus- 
sian as a language, not as propaganda ; 
therefore, our chief interest lin- 
We wished to acquire a tool 


Was 
guistic. 
which would equip us to make our own 
conclusions. On the other hand, we 
would always remember that this was 
a living language 
We 


discuss general questions of how Rus- 


spoken by living 


people. would not hesitate to 
sians live, what they eat, what things 
cost, how they amuse themselves; but 
we would avoid discussions of politics 
in class. My students understood and 
as far as I know there was never a 


questionable incident. 


Second, I did not wish to conceal 
from the students the difficulty of the 
the the 


I assured them 


language and intricacies of 
grammatical structure. 
that 


things first, and promised never to tell 


[ would only present the easy 


them untruths about grammar—only 
half-truths that 
made it easier for them to understand. 


occasionally, when 
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These sophisticated students were not 
discouraged. They were comforted to 
hear of the simplicity of the verb sys- 
tem—the fact that 
have compound past tenses, that 


Russian does not 
the 
subjunctive and conditional moods are 
very rudimentary and that the forma- 
tion of the future of the imperfective 


verb was simple and regular. 


Cognates Used to 


Begin Vocabulary Building 


At the end of the first week, we be- 
gan to study vocabulary. I asked: “Is 
there anybody who does not under- 
stand the meaning of ‘mama’, of ‘papa’, 
of ‘atom’, of ‘lampa’?” From there, I 
proceeded to other cognates and loan- 
words pronounced slightly differently 
from but still 


in Russian English, 
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easily recognizable: telefon, radio, 
opera, (we were not using the Rus- 
sian alphabet 
the 


yet and | 
We then 
televizor, matematika, fizika, khimia, 
and sputnik., 


pron yunced 


words ). proceeded to 


The word “eskimo,” which designates 


“ice-cream bar” in Russian, amused 


them. It also gave me an opportunity to 


tell about the popularity of this delicacy, 
which is usually sold by vendors from 
push-carts, and to continue about prices 
and foods. We then learned our first 
truly Russian word, “do svidania.” The 
Latin scholars immediately saw a friend 
—videre; the French students saw au 


revoir. 


We were ready to attack the Russian 
alphabet when we met the next Mon 
day. The Russian alphabet is quite 
phonetic; it has always seemed to me 
ridiculous to attempt to write Russian 
words in Latin letters when the Rus- 
sian alphabet takes care of the sounds 
so efficiently. A former Hyde Park 
student, a native Russian with a pen- 
chant for photography, had prepared 
enlargements of Russian letters for me 
I had also been collecting useful illus- 
trations from 


magazines and, news- 


papers—pictures of automobiles, air- 
ballet dancers, and of 


ads. I had 


given some delightful photographs of 


lanes, radios, 
| 


course, vodka also been 
Russian school children playing in an 
orchestra, playing football, volleyball 
and tennis, listening to the radio, hav- 
ing a piknik, and the like. Each stu- 
dent received a mimeographed alphabet 
sheet which contained the Russian al- 
phabet in its proper order (the Russian 
letters are arranged in an order very 
different from ours), the approximate 
phonetic equivalent of each letter, and 


familiar words containing each letter. 
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Starting to Read 


In Russian 


We began with the words already 


discussed. Some of the Russian letters 


are similar to ours, some are 


Greek, and some are utterly strange. 


very 


Fortunately “A” is in the right place in 
the alphabet and looks the same as 
English. I thus wrote the word 
“MAMA” on the board (only caps 
could be used); this I followed with 
“ATOM”— no trouble yet. As most of 
these people had had geometry, we then 
tried nama (papa) and the‘‘n’” was easily 
recognizable. Thus we proceeded, 
making no attempt to memorize the 
alphabet, only to recognize the letters. 
We used familiar words, names of Rus- 
sian authors and composers, and, of 
course, “sputnik.” 

By this time, our work had appealed 
to the ingenuity of an adult auditor in 
the class who had had some Russian 
She 


still greater enlargements of the dif- 


in college. volunteered to make 
ficult letters so that we could use them 
as flash cards. She also volunteered to 
affix proper captions to some of my 
pictures so that our vodka ad soon had 


the Russian word “‘BojKa’’ attached 
to it. We managed to appropriate one 
the our 
own use. We later labeled our bulletin 


be yard 


bulletin board in room for 


“stengazeta’”’ (wall-newspaper ), 


which is what it would be called in 


a Russian class or club-room. It was 


in constant use from then on, with 
students vying to bring in items. One 
of the girls volunteered to keep the 
board in order, and we were limited 
only by space in its use. 

Our study of the alphabet by means 
of familiar words continued through 
the Then 


second week. I began to 
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write on the board in Russian letters 
a few common phrases such as the Rus- 
sian for “Good morning,” “Good after- 
noon,” “How are you?” etc. Soon even 
students not in the class were greeting 
each other with “Kak vyi pozhivayete ?” 
We then began to make simple sen- 
tences about the classroom, first using 
the cognates. “This is the telephone,” 
“This is the radio,” “This is a lamp,” 
came before the more Russian words 


for “pen,” “pencil,” and “chalk.” 


Teaching Simpler 


Grammatical Concepts 


By Friday of the second week, the 
classes were fairly well stabilized. I 
felt it would be safe to introduce our 
first grammatical problem—the gender 
familiar 
pointed out the differences in endings 
among them. We found that feminine 
nouns end in a, and neuters in o, and 
that 
We scanned the words on our bulletin 


of nouns. Using words, I 


masculines end in a consonant. 
board and alphabet sheet to determine 
the gender of each noun. It was pleas- 
ant to discover that there was no need 
to dwell either on the meaning of 
“noun” or “gender.” (These people had 
had their basic grammatical training.) 


I had spent the weekend in discus- 
sion with myself. I had decided that it 
would be ridiculous to try to “baby” 
these people. If I could make the sub- 
ject sufficiently stimulating, never 
glossing over anything, never giving 
an evasive answer, I would have no 
problems. I therefore decided to dis- 
tribute our textbooks and to proceed 
lesson by lesson as we seemed ready. 
I still was determined to feel my way 
gradually, going on only when the 
preceding topic had been mastered, but 
going on constantly. I was already 
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students could 
learn as well and as quickly as my 


convinced that these 
college students, and I, therefore used 
the same approach. 


Classes Get Ready 
To Use Textbooks 


We used a textbook which I had 
written some years before for college 
use, but which I had never used in 
high school. The book’ is divided into 
fifty lessons, after the introductory 
material on alphabet and pronunciation. 
It is meant to be completed in one year 
of college, but is considerably easier 
than most of the college texts available. 
Each lesson is arranged as follows: 
1. sentences introducing one or two 
new grammatical concepts ; 2. a vocabu- 
lary of fifteen to twenty words and 
idioms ; 3. an explanation of the gram- 
mar; 4. drill material and exercises ; 
5. a graded reading selection, contain- 
ing examples of the grammar and vo- 
cabulary of the lesson. A supplementary 
vocabulary of new words used in the 
story follows. The first vocabulary of 
the lesson is the “active” one and must 
be mastered. The second vocabulary 
is not required to be memorized or 
mastered. 

After 
our first 


going rather slowly through 
few lessons, I found we could 
cover a lesson per week in very lei- 
surely fashion. This allowed adequate 
time for drill, repetition, written work, 
board work, and a test at the end of 
each lesson. All written work was care- 
fully corrected by me and returned to 
the 


translations were written on the board 


student. All English to Russian 


by students, and corrected either before 
or after they were handed in to me. I 


Beginners’ Russian, Hendricks 
New York, 1958, 287 pp. 


1 Jacques, 
House, Inc., 
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insisted that ali homework assignments 


be turned in on time. The tests usually 


consisted of 50 or 100 items. Some of 
the tests were put on the board, some 


were stenciled by myself. 


Tests Indicate 
Excellent Progress 


The test results were astonishingly 
good, in fact almost too good. I found 
myself with too many scores of 100! 
All of the students receiving the very 
high grades were taking at least one 
other language; they were in various 
years in Hyde Park. 

As the work increased in difficulty, 
the grade span broadened, and toward 
the end of the semester we almost had 
a “curve.” However, this curve was 
heavily weighted on the over-90 end. 
\s I gained confidence in my students’ 
ability, I increased the difficulty of the 
tests. Some of the students showed 
the effect; many did not. 
tinued to get their 100’s. 


They con- 


\ e proceeded lesson by lesson. We 
added cases to our noun declensions, 
and tenses and irregular verbs to our 


basic first and second conjugation 


verbs. 
wished to write in 


Some students 


script, which varies somewhat from 


the printed letters. I permitted them 
to start writing in script as soon as 
the tenth 
had a session on the problems of writ- 
After that 
most students wrote in script. In this 


they wished. In week we 


ing and joining letters. 


connection, a chart of Russian letters 
in script was prepared and posted. We 
had to be careful not to fill the room 
completely with our charts, pictures, 
maps, and the like. The frequency with 
which the students glanced at our charts, 


however, testified to their usefulness. 
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Broadened Activities 
Add Variety 


As we progressed, our activities in- 
creased. The reading selections were 
a good basis for conversation on simple 
themes. We talked about the classroom, 
the city, stores, concerts, and films. 
Our conversations of course were very 
rudimentary, but we talked. Occasion- 
ally we had a 


song or poem to be 


memorized. Two short themes were 
written. Some students showed remark- 
able ingenuity in adapting what they 
knew to slightly different situations. 


Some 


went too far afield with disas- 


trous results. A few excellent themes 
were read to the class by their authors 
and later squeezed onto our groaning 
bulletin board. We deviated very little 
from the usual lesson plan. We had 
one song session before the spring 
the 
members sang “Ochi Chorniye” (Dark 
Eyes) with beauty and charm. We all 
Russian 


vacation. Some of school choir 


Brother 
(Brat Ivan). We had time for 
records only once 


sang a version of 
John” 
the last day of the 
after tests were taken and 
returned and books were collected. We 


semester, 


did not try to analyze what we listened 
to; we just enjoyed Russian songs. I 
felt we had earned the right to enjoy 
ourselves at least once. 


First Semester Record 
ls Impressive 

What actually did we accomplish in 
the first semester of Russian study? 
We completed the first seventeen les- 
sons in grammar, approximately one- 
third of the book, which attempts to 
cover the basic essentials. In concrete 
terms, this means the following : 1. mas- 
tery of the printed and written Russian 
alphabet; 2. an adequate though far 
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from perfect pronunciation ; 3. mastery 
the 
nominative and accusative plural of the 


of the and 


singular declension 
three basic noun, adjective, and pro- 
noun declensions ; 4+. knowledge of reg- 
ular “first” and “second” conjugation 
verbs in the present, the past, and the 
future, plus fifteen 


some irregular 


verbs; 5. A fair understanding of the 
basic principle of verb aspects; 6. an 
“active” vocabulary of some 400 words 
and idioms; 7. the ability to com- 
prehend and participate in simple con- 
versations based on the vocabulary of 
the textbook; 8. the ability to write 
simple sentences correctly. We had al- 
so learned one joke, several songs and 
nursery and bits of 


rhymes, two 


Alexander Pushkin by heart! 


Our final examination was divided 
into two parts and given on two suc- 
ceeding days. The results were surpris- 
ingly good. Only one student in each 
of the sections failed. As these students 
also failed in other courses, their fail- 
ures were not significant. The distribu- 
To 


determine them, I averaged the weekly 


tion of the final grades follows. 


grades and longer tests, class recita- 
tions, regularity in turning in home- 


work, and age and year. 


Superior 
Excellent 
Good 
Fair 


Deficient 


These were truly gratifying results. 


Obstacles Still 
To be Overcome 


We are now entering our second 


semester of Russian instruction with 


one beginning and one advanced class. 
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Registration was not as large as we 
had hoped. Russian classes have had 
to compete with other, more orthodox, 
“honors” offerings for the able student. 
Some parents feel that their children 
should take more conventional lan- 
guage offerings, and there is the usual 
fear of the strange and the difficult. 
In time, however, Russian may be con- 
sidered to be as basic as Spanish or 
French today and will be taken instead 
of one of the other languages. There 
might also be ways of freeing gifted 
children from some of the usual non- 
academic requirements for graduation 
in order that they might have more 
time than they now have to follow their 
academic inclinations. We are hopeful 
that word of the success of the previous 
classes and a program of parent educa- 
tion will provide a firm foundation up- 


on which to build a program of instruc- 


tion in the Russian language at Hyde 


Park and elsewhere. 


sut whatever the future of Russian 
in our secondary schools, my experience 
with the two groups at Hyde Park 
answers definitely in the affirmative 
the question as to whether good high 
school students can learn Russian. One 
should go to the students themselves 
for the answer. I believe they will 
agree that, with a little effort, it is 
quite possible to master the subject and 
that, in spite of the difficulties of the 
alphabet and grammar, in some respects 
Russian is easier than the other lan- 
guages they have studied. Also, I be- 
lieve, they will say that it is a fascinat- 


ing and interesting challenge. 





Three Years of 


Educational Television 


A Progress Report 


On Chicago’s TV College 


Chicago’s TV College has become an 
integral part of the community educa- 
tional services provided by the Chicago 
Joard of Education through the Chi- 
cago City Junior College. TV College 
has just completed the third year of a 
three-year experiment. Final evalua- 
tion of the project is at present being 
conducted by a group of recognized 
leaders in education, but much infor- 
mation of interest is already available. 

The junior college television experi- 
ment was aided hy $500,000 in grants 
for the Advancement 
The were as 
follows: first year, $165,000; second 
year, $185,000: third year, $125,000. 
$25,000 has 


from the Fund 


of Education. grants 


In addition, been made 


availabie for the employment of a 
group of educational leaders as a team 


for final evaluation of the project. 


Experiment Carried On 
Over Three Years 

Open circuit telecasts began on Sta- 
tion WTTW, Channel 11, in Septem- 
Ler, 1956, scarcely more than twelve 
weeks after the project was formally 
approve! by the Fund and the Chicago 
Intensive work 


3o2rd of Education. 


by teams of teachers and television 
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producers and technicians in the sum- 
mer of 1956 made possible the start 
of telecasting four college credit 
courses, one each in English, biology, 
social science, and government. These 
live telecasts were kinescoped and 
shown for a second time during the 
evening hours a week later. 


From the original fout courses and 
twenty-four ha'f-hour telecasts per 
week in the September, 1956, sernester, 
the program grew to twelve courses 
and forty-nine half-hour programs per 
week in the February, 1959, semester. 
Three of these courses were non-credit 
and five were kinescope repeat courses 
which had been presented in previous 
semesters. The four new credit courses 
were astronomy, college algebra, busi- 
ness law, and Russian. 

The 


sented 


three non-credit courses pre- 
1959, 
semester were special community serv- 


ice courses. Speak Spanish and Pan- 


live in the February, 


American Perspective were designed to 
aid in helping “hicago serve as host 
to the the 
summer of once -a-week 


American Games in 
1959. The 


telecasts in College and Your Career 


Pan 


were designed to better prepare high 
school students for entrance to college. 
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AA Degree Possible 
Through TV Study 


The original sim of TV College was 
to offer a full two-year junior college 
curriculum on TV so that home stu- 
dents cculd earn an Associate in Arts 
degree entirely by home viewing. In 
January, 1959, after five semesters 
of telecasting, seven students received 
therr A.A. degrees entirely via TV. 
Three of these students were graduated 
with honors, and one was the mother 
of ten children, two of whom were 
born after she began her TV courses. 
In June, 1959, forty-two graduating 
students earned their A.A. degrees 
entirely or in large part via TV. 

TV College tias brought opportuni- 
ties to many mature, highly motivated 
students who would not normally have 
come to campus classes. Of those who 
have begun their college experience 
via television, about 20% have sub- 
sequently taken courses on campus. 
About 20% of the TV students have 
also indicated they are planning to be- 
come teachers. In the main, these are 
children 
who will soon be entering school, there- 


married women with small 
by giving the mothers time for their 
college courses. 

Credit enrollment in the courses has 
averaged around 1500 students in the 


fall semesters and 1100 in the spring 


semesters. Many of the spring semester 
courses are the second course in a full 
year sequence, with registration limited 
to those who have passed the first 


course. 


In the six semesters of the tele- 
individuals 
registered for 13,927 credit courses. In 
the same period, 22,030 individuals 


registered for 33,009 courses on a not- 


vision experiment, 7,572 
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for-credit basis. The grand total — 
credit and non-credit — is 29,602 indi- 
viduals and 46,936 course registrations. 
These figures do not include several 
thousand regular on-campus students 
who were involved in the many control 
classes for comparison purposes. 


Casual Viewers 
Large in Number 


In addition, it is estimated that there 
are ten or more casual viewers for 
every student resistered for credit or 
not-for-credit. The exact extent of TV 
College’s impact on the educational and 
cultural development of the Chicago 
area cannot be ascertained, but there 
can be no doubt that many individuals 
have been affected. 


In the February, 1959, semester, the 
last of the experimental semesters, 
1,180 individuals registered for 1,902 
credit and 7,462 individuals 
registered on a not-for-credit basis in 
10,101 The combined totals 
were 8,642 persons and 12,003 course 
registrations. 


courses 
courses 


The beginning Russian 
course had 249 credit and 2,650 non- 


credit registrations, a total of 2,899. 


The three-year experiment in college 
education by television conducted by the 
Chicago City Junior College ended in 
June of 1959. Although a final summa- 
tion of research data has not yet been 
prepared, this report, made by Dr. 
Masiko, dean of the Chicago City Junior 
College, reveals much interesting data 
regarding the use of open circuit TV to 
teach college courses. This report was 
originally presented by Dean Masiko at 
a meeting of Phi Delta Kappa, educa- 
tional honor society, during the annual 
convention of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges last spring. 





The course in conversational Spanish 
had 3,995 registrants. Apparently the 
Chicago community is interested in 
language instruction, and this service 
will be continued and expanded. 

A TV College course in astronomy 
illustrated well the potentiality of the 
television medium for bringing commu- 
nity resources into our living room. 
Mr. Albert Shatzel, former director of 
the Adler 


course. 


this 
He not only brought the ex- 
perience of a specialist to the TV 


Planetarium, taught 


lessons, but he virtually brought the 
planetarium itself into the classroom. 
Mr. Shatzel had taught a similar course 
at the Wright branch of the Chicago 
City Junior College for ten years, so 
he was an experienced classroom 
teacher as well as a highly qualified 
specialist. 


Many Kinds of Courses 
Can Be Taught 

Seyond any question, the TV Col- 
lege experiment has demonstrated that 
many different linds of college courses 
can be offered successfully via _ tele- 
vision. This does not necessarily mean 
that all college courses can be offered 
on television. However, the range of 


offered to date with 
that 
taught on television. Among the courses 
which at first might be thought not 


suitable for television teaching are such 


courses success 


indicates most courses can be 


courses as shorthand, accounting, pub- 
lic speaking, Russian, English compo- 


sition, and music theory. Yet, all of 
these have been successfully presented 
during the three years of existence 
of TV College. In total, thirty-one 
courses, with a college credit value of 
almost ninety credit hours, have been 
offered to date. 

In addition to the fact that a sur- 
prisingly large range of courses has 
been presented, a number of misgivings 
as to the kinds of educational objec- 
tives which can be achieved have been 
resolved. A _ special study involving 
over 1,000 students in televised social 
science revealed that critical 
thinking objectives can be achieved via 
The TV students studied 
showed measurable gains in the ability 


courses 
celevision. 


to think critically about social science 
problems 

Other misgivings about content have 
been resolved favorably, too. Sensitive 
materials dealing with such subjects as 
evolution, and human 
reproduction have been discussed with 


race relations, 
no serious resultant problems. Sound 
scholarship and a professional attitude 
on the vart of the instructor are vital 
in this connection. 


Television Experience 


Improves Teaching 

The TV College experience has 
shown that teachers have many excel- 
instruction. 
These ideas have become available to 
their colleagues who have watched the 


lent ideas for improving 


TV lessons with interest. The younger 
staff members have gained valuable in- 
service instruction in a manner that is 
not possible under normal classroom 
conditions. The critical comments that 
have come back to the TV teacher have 
in turn resulted in improvements in 
subsequent telecasts. 
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rv 
effort, in contrast to the individualized 


education is largely a teain 
effort of the regular classroom teacher. 
There have been as many as 150 differ- 
ent individuals involved in one or more 
of the courses in a single semester. 
Ability to work cooperatively with 
others and willingness to learn and ad- 
here to the technical requirements for 
producing television lessons are im- 
portant qualities in the makeup of the 
television teacher. 

Teaching on TV is emotionally de- 
mandins. Three half-hour telecasts per 
week as a full time teaching load may 
not but, at 
in the first semester that a course is 


seem to be much, least 
taught live, the teachers report that 


they have never worked so hard in 
their lives. The teacher on open circuit 
TV has the whole world for his audi- 
ence. He does not have the protection 
of his own private classroom. He must 
have his facts straight, he must be 
up-to-date, and he must be stimulat- 
ing. The work is both exciting and 
Scund not 
“personality,” seems to be the most 


important quality 


challenging. scholarship, 
for successful tele- 
vision teaching. 

Great efforts must be made to pro- 


vide television teachers with ample 
time anc resources for preparing their 
television lessons. Section teachers are 
provided to supervise and grade the 
work of students during the semester. 
Other teachers of control classes work 
with the TV that 


research data collected may be reliable. 


closely team so 


Courses on Television 
Expand Educational Opportunity 


The resistance of some teachers to 
the idea of education by television has 


been reduced when those teachers were 
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given the opportunity to work cre- 
atively in the development of the tele- 
Further, the TV Col- 
lege experience seems to indicate that 
rather than, as many teachers have 
feared, reducing the need for teachers, 
television courses may indeed increase 
the need TV 
promises to make it possible for teach- 


vision courses. 


for them. Moreover, 
ers to be used more completely and 
effectively in the highest professional 
sense. During the three years of the 
television experiment, the Chicago City 
Junior College has opened three new 
branches. On-campus enrollments have 
continued to increase on all campuses, 
along with the increased numbers 
served by TV. 


Finally, the television experiment has 
demonstrated that home viewers who 
enroll for credit courses perform as 
well as or better than on-campus stu- 
dents. Surprisingly, from the begin- 


ning it appeared that home viewers 


did noticeably better than the campus 


students on common examinations. 


Research has explained this higher 


achievement in terms of greater ma- 
turity and higher motivation on the 
part of the home viewers. Home- 
viewing credit students have averaged 
about thirty-five years of age, with 
many in their forties and fifties. This 
seems to offer abundant proof that 
learning is possible at any age. The 
personal satisfaction that success in TV 
evident 


courses gives the student is 
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in the many letters which have been 


received from homeviewing older 


students 


Telecasting Courses 


Is Expensive 


Cpen circuit telecasting of college 
credit courses is expensive, particularly 
in the experimental stage we have been 
in. It has been necessary to gather 
valid scientific information about our 
students and their accomplishments in 
TV courses Careful control classes 
have had to be set up so that valid com 
parisons of students’ accomplishments 
could be made between those on-campus 
students and the home viewers. Heavy 
investments in teacher loads were made 
to make certain that the TV instruction 
was sound and of top quality. Many 
of these costs can be reduced substan- 
tially 


requirements have been fulfilled. 


after the rigorous experimental 


Only imagination can limit the po- 


tential benefits which can be derived 


from the wise use of television in edu- 


cation. The per pupil costs can be kept 


within reasonable bounds if we join 


together in a cooperative and creative 
this 


manner to make effective use of 


medium. 
| 


There is convincing evidence 
from all sections of this country that 
TV is effective at all 
It can be 


instruction by 
levels of education. used for 


enrichment purposes at all levels and 
for complete instruction purposes at 
some levels, 


particularly in the upper 


high school and college years. 
All of 


should make provision for TV utiliza- 


our new school buildings 


tior, both open circuit and closed cir 


cuit. As TV equipment is more widely 
used, unit costs will be reduced so that 
even the poorest school district will be 
able to afford it. We can assure every 
school clild in this country, no matter 
where he lives, the services of the best 
teachers in the country, if only we 
make up our minds to do it. 


. 


Need Not Make 
Education Uniform 

Some people fear the heavy hand of 
uniformity in education if all schools 
should use the services of the best na- 
tional teachers by either live or kine- 
scoped television lessons. This a base- 
We do fear the 


effects of nationwide use of the same 


less feat not now 


textbooks In each class- 


room teacher will still be exerting his 


any event, 
owr influence in the learning process. 
The teacher who has no resources out- 
side of his texthook or his TV lesson 
is a poor teacher indeed. 

Note that I am not suggesting that 
all pupils and students everywhere 
should be taught by television. I am 
suggesting that where local resources 
are inadequate, it is still possible to 
bring to our children the services of 
talented teachers via television. Our 
TV College experience in Chicago leads 
us to believe that we have among our 
own faculty the resources to provide 
a first-rate junior college education to 
our service area. We are not only as- 
sured of a richer instructional program 
for our present students, we are also 
building experience which will make it 
vossible for us to meet adequately the 
needs of all students who will be seeking 


our services in the years ahead. 
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Who’s Responsible When 
Accidents Occur in School? 


For generations, Illinois school boards 
and their employees have rested easy, 
firm in the conviction that they were, 
for all practical purposes, immune from 
being sued successfully for damages 
arising from accidents or injuries oc- 
curring to students while in their care. 
The courts seemed to have been up- 
holding this conviction. Last spring, 
to the great surprise of many super- 
ficial observers, an Illinois Supreme 
Court decision held that school boards 
and their employees were subject to 
such suits, or, as the legal phraseology 
has it, were immune from 


not tort 


liability. To students of school law, 
however, this decision was not as sud- 
den a shift as it might appear to have 
been. 


On May 22, Mr. Justice 


Klingbiel, speaking for the Supreme 
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Court of Illinois in the case of Molitor 
vs. Kaneland Community Unit District 
No. 302, merely completed the nullifi- 
cation of the principle of non-liability 
in tort for school districts. This prin- 
ciple of non-liability, which, to great 
extent, kept school districts immune 
from legal judgment, had been under- 
going modification for some consider- 


able time. This decision seems to be a 
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Court Ruling Makes 


Boards, Teachers Liable 


@ Ray U. Lane 


logical expression of current legal 


thinking on this problem. 


Pressure to modify the rule of non- 
liability has stemmed from a variety of 
sources. The vastly increased numbers 
of pupils served by the public schools, 
the complexity of the public school 
enterprise, and the availability of in- 
surance protection against damaging 
law suits have all contributed to the 
pressure. The purpose of this report is 
to trace the evolution of this new inter- 
pretation of the statutes and to indicate 
briefly and simply some possible effects 
of this ruling upon school boards and 
school teachers. 


After generations of immunity from 
suits, school boards and their employees 
have apparently been made liable, by 
a recent court decision, for damages 
when accidents occur to children in the 
schools. Some authorities are trying to 
get the decision changed, but the writer 
of this article feels that it was inevitable 
and mentions some courses of action to 
be followed if we are to protect teachers 
and school boards from hardships in this 
regard. Mr. Lane is assistant professor of 
education at the South Campus of 
Chicago Teachers College. 





How Concept of 
Non-Liability Developed 

The rule of non-liability of school 
the based 
(1) that the 


districts in past has been 
principally on two ideas: 
district is a political subdivision of the 
the im- 
(2) that 
there is no justification under the law 


pay 


therefore 


the 


state and enjoys 


munities of state; and 
for expending public monies to 
individual damages. 

The common law principle embodied 
in the first of these two statements has 
been well expressed in an opinion ren- 
dered by Mr. Justice Woods, speaking 
for the Supreme Court of West Vir 
ginia in the case of Krutili vs. Board 
of Education, Butler District, in 1925. 
In this opinion, Justice Woods said: 


in this country is that 
. is not, in the absence 
imposing it, subject to liability 
for injuries to pupils of public 


Che general rule 
a school district 
ot a statute 
school eee 
since such district 
for the state 


In 1929, 


principle of sovereign immunity formed 


acts as an agent 


a similar statement of the 


a part of the decision in the case of 
\ntin v. 
No. 2. 


injured by 


Union High School District 


In this case, a pupil was fatally 


the explosion of a water 


tank which was allegedly maintained 


in a faulty condition. On appeal to 


the 
liability in 


the Supreme Court of Oregon, 


district was absolved of 


these terms: 


When the acting as an 
arm of the state and performing | statutory | 
duties . . . jit] 1s not 
private party, 
its own. 


municipality is 


liable to suit of a 


either for their acts or for 


Individual Employees 
Were Protected Also 


In another part of this same decision, 


the court expressed the contention that 
school directors are not personally li- 
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able in the absence of personal negli- 
gence and in the corporate performance 
the 
“protected” 


of their statutory duty. This is 
sort of ruling which has 
teachers and administrators as well as 
board members as individuals. 


Mort? 
which 


school 
have 
the 
have used for justifying the principle 


Hamilton and 


the 


sum- 
marized bases courts 
of non-liability of school districts. They 
cite four legal precedents which have 
(1) the 
doctrine of state sovereignty; (2) the 


been applied in such cases: 


non-applicability of the master-servant 


rule (respondeat superior); (3) the 


lack of funds for the payment of 
damages; and (4+) in committing a tort 
a school board is acting ultra vires 
(beyond the authority of a court) and, 
liable. 


there have been exceptions in 


hence, is 


that 


not It is recognized 
cases involving the above principles, 
but, generally speaking, these have been 


the ruling precedents. 


Court Feels Free 
To Change Rulings 

Several states have recognized an 
apparent incongruity in the situation 
and have imposed liability on school 
districts for certain acts by passing 
laws specifying such liability. In New 
York, tort liability has been imposed 
on school districts, in the absence of 
express statutes, for the acts of district 
officers. Wisconsin specifically legis- 
lated liability on school districts for the 
The 


California statutes impose liability on 


maintenance of a “safe place.” 
school districts for failure to maintain 
a “safe place,” for damages by motor 
vehicles of the district operated negli- 

'Hamilton, R. R. and Mort, P. R., 


Law and Public Education. 
Foundation Press, 1941. 


The 


3rooklyn : 
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~ 
We 
Ss 


Who’s responsible should an accident occur? 


gently, and for personal and property 


damaging arising from the negligence 
of the 


district or its agents. 


Again quoting Hamilton and Mort 


on this point: 


if st. ts extend 
tort, it is 
an express statute 


accomplish that end. 


desired to 
districts in 
nothing short of 
effect 


\s 


however, 


liability of 
that 
to that 


school clear 
will 
to this statement, 
the 


response 


Justice Klingbiel, in 


Molitor decision, says: 


Defendant 
immunity is to be 
the 
this 


urges that if said 
abolished, it should be 
legislature, not by this court. 
contention we must disagree. 
district immunity 
court. Having found 
unsound and unjust 
present conditions . ve have not 
the power, but the duty, to abolish 
immunity 


strongly 


done by 
With 
Che 
was 
that 
under 


school 
this 
doctrine to be 


doctrine of 
created by 


only 
that 
As to the question of the liability of 
teachers, quite uniformly the principles 
of “reasonable and 


the 


care and prudence” 


of “proximate cause” have been 
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somal 
Seinen 
enemy 


7 


€. ape... 


——— 


deciding factors. Two contrasting de- 


cisions, chosen from a numberof sim- 
the 


judicial interpretation of these ideas. 


ilar cases, will serve to clarify 


Teacher Protected 
lf Care Is Taken 

In the first case, 
the 
for liability 


that of Gaincott v. 


Davis, teacher (Davis) was sued 


for an injury suffered by 
an eight-year-old child when the glass 
bottle with which the child was water- 
ing some plants broke. The judgment 
of the trial court for the teacher 
the 


ran in these 


was 
affirmed by Court of 
Michig 


There 


Supreme 
words : 


of the 
reasonably 
anticipate 
welfare was en- 
act becomes negligent, 
the ability 
of a prudent man in the exercise of ordi- 
nary care, to that harmful results 
will follow its commission. 


was nothing in the 
act . which would 
careful and prudent 
that the child’s 
dangered. . . 


nature 
lead a 
person to 
safety or 
| An] 
in a legal sense, by reason of 


foresee 
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In the case of Damgaard v. Oakland 
High School 
Court of California affirmed a judg- 
ment of $15,000 against the teacher 
and the district on the basis of 


District, the Supreme 


““dem- 
onstrated negligence” and ‘“‘proximate 
cause.” In this instance, a boy lost an 
eye as the result of an explosion in a 
chemistry class. The opinion of the 
court was that the teacher should, have 
been aware of the potential danger and 
have made adequate provision for safe- 
Since it 


guarding the children. was 


demonstrated that such care was not 
exercised, the Supreme Court affirmed 


the decision of the lower court. 


Recent Laws Exempt 
Teachers from Damages 


It is of interest to note here that, 
under a California statute of 1923, the 
school district, rather than the teacher, 
is liable on account of injury to a pupil 
and must pay damages out of school 
Other New 
Jersey and New York, have more re- 


funds. states, notably 


cently enacted legislation to protect 
individual teachers from financial loss 
as a result of damage suits. The lan- 
the 
almost 


guage of statute’, 
that 


used in the New York statute, is as 


New Jersey 


which is identical with 


follows: 


It shall be 


education in 


the duty of each board of 
any district to save 
harmless and protect all teachers and mem- 
bers of the supervisory and administrative 
staff from financial loss arising out of any 
claim, demand, suit, or judgment by reason 
of alleged negligence . . . and said board 
may arrange for and maintain appro 
priate insurance . . . to maintain afore- 
said protection. 


schoc yl 


The question of insurance was a 


determining factor in an important 
decision rendered in 1952 by the Ap- 


pellate Court of Illinois in the case 
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of Thomas v. Broadlands Community 
Consolidated School District. In this 
instance the enunciation of the prin- 
ciple contained in the decision is of 
greatest importance. Part of the 
decision reads: 

It must be further concluded that there 
is no historical basis for the rule of sov- 
ereign immunity as applied to municipal 
and quasi-municipal corporations. . . . If 
the public funds are protected by liability 
insurance, the justification and reason for 
the rule of immunity are removed. 


Limited Liability 
Here to Stay 

In another Illinois case,* the distinc- 
tion between liability and the ability 
to the 
This case involved an in- 


to pay damages was brought 
forefront. 
a bus 
accident, and the Appellate Court af- 
firmed the judgment against the district 
in this language : 


jury suffered as a result of 


Since it is fairly apparent that the Board 
of Education is not protected for more than 
$5,000, the judgment to be here entered 
against the Board will not exceed that 
amount and will be enforced exclusively 
against the indemnity, if any, provided by 
the policy.” 


It can thus be seen that both the 
courts and the state legislatures have 
been looking more intently at the prin- 
ciple of non-liability. The ever increas- 
ing risk of injury to pupils, whether 
due to negligence or pure accident, im- 
poses a hardship on the families and 
individuals affected. The availability of 
insurance protection for public funds 
made the last 
reasonable argument for school district 


seems now to have 


immunity untenable. 


It should be pointed out that there 
is no suggestion that school board offi- 


2New Jersey, Annotated Statutes, Sec. 18: 
5-50.4. 
‘Taylor Vv. Cobble, 


187 S. W. (2nd) 648. 
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cers or employees should be held per- 
sonally liable for damages for acts 
arising out of the performance of their 
duties, when such acts are not malicious 
or done in bad faith. The immediate 
result of such an interpretation would 
probably be the mass withdrawal of 
public school people from their jobs. 


Need New Law and 
Reasonable Judgments 

The “save harmless” statutes enacted 
in a few states point the way toward a 
solution of this problem. If the school 
board assumes the liability for individ- 
ual acts, and if statutory permission is 
granted to maintain insurance to cover 
such liability, ample protection can be 


afforded to all parties. 


One objection to this line of argu- 
ment lies in the possibility of a rash 
of suits against school boards and em- 
ployees which will tend to make them 
uninsurable in commercial companies. 
There are two possible answers to this 
objection. One is self insurance main- 
tained out of current funds. A second, 
and probably much better answer, de- 
pends upon strict judicial interpreta- 
tion of the nature of the liability and 
strict attention to the reasonableness 
of the judgments. 

[t is, of course, everyone’s responsi- 
bility to see that public funds are not 
squandered. However, in the view of 
the courts, equity does not require 
public penny-pinching at the expense 
of the individual who has been legally 
wronged. 


The Board of Education Wednesday took out a 90-day insurance 


policy covering injuries sustained on school property. The policy would 
provide up to $500,000 for an individual injury and has a limit of 


$5,000,000 for a single accident involving more than one person... . 


The board’s concern with insurance is an outgrowth of an Illinois 


Supreme Court decision last May which repudiated the doctrine that 


public bodies are immune from personal injury law suits. . . . 


Since the decision, Chicago schools, like other public bodies, have 


had a rash of suits... . 


Chicago Sun-Times, October 22, 1959 
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Teaching Students 
To Follow Directions 


A systematic, planned approach to 
learning is usually far more efficient 
than a casual, catch-as-catch-can ap- 
proach in which skills or understard- 
attitudes are 


ings or expected to be 


developed as the result of incidental, 
unplanned experiences. Some time ago, 
when faced with the fact that my 6A 
pupils seemed unable to succeed in ap- 
plying structural and phonetic analysis 
skills in what would seem to be exer- 
cises well within their range of ability, 
I began to wonder whether their diffi- 
culty lay not with the skills themselves 
but in some other area. 

The pupils came from a rather stable 
area, most of them living in a large 
housing development. A capsule de- 
scription of them as a group would 
classify them as somewhat underpriv- 
ileged, neat, fairly stable in behavior, 
and with a limited readiness for learn- 
ing, mainly due to cultural deprivation. 
The pupils ranged in age from 10 to 
15% years; their reading scores, as 


7 he 


Test, ranged from below 2.8 to 7.6 


measured by Chicago Reading 


Pupils’ Performance 
Was Puzzling 

Despite specific and repeated training 
in a number of skills in phonetic and 
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A Systematic Approach 


Produces Results 


@ Melvin Lubershane 


structural analysis, the group as a 
whole performed quite poorly when 
attempting to apply these word per- 
ception skills in written exercise and 
diagnostic testing situations. Strangely 
enough, however, many pupils were 
able, in actual reading situations, to 
apply with a fair degree of success 
the very phonetic and structural skills 
which they were unable to apply in 
drill 


diagnostic tests. 


This that 
was some element common to written 


written exercises or in taking 


seemed to there 


suggest 
exercises and tests, which did not ap- 
pear in the actual reading situation, 
which was accountable for the relatively 
poor performance of the pupils when 
the skills were being practiced or eval- 
uated. The element which seemed most 
likely to be different was that in many 
exercise and test situations the pupils 
needed to follow written directions in 
order to practice the phonetic and struc- 
tural analysis skills successfully. The 
question which seemed to need answer- 
ing was this: Do the children do poorly 
in phonetic and structural analysis in 
practice work and in tests because they 
cannot follow written directions ? More 
specifically, are they confused by writ- 
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ten directions, rather than aided by 
them? 


A Plan to Test 
Direction-following 


It seemed sensible to devise a method 
by which answers to these questions 
Obviously, if lack 
of ability to follow directions was the 


could be secured. 


source of the trouble, what would be 
indicated was some specific training in 
this skill. 


series of simple tests and worked out 


Accordingly, I devised a 


plans for teaching direction-following 
skills if such instruction seemed needed. 
The first step was to give a test. 
Each child was given a printed word 
list containing the following words: 
patriots slave 
Massachusetts plague 
cherishing guiltiness 
session disappoint 
sert drape 
The 


dren to follow his oral directions by 


teacher then instructed the chil- 


doing what was indicated to each word 
in the list. 


ORAL DIRECTIONS 


1. Puta line through the sceond syllable 
in patriots. 

2. Put the number which tells how many 
syllables in Massachusetts on that word. 

3. Place a ring around the suffix in 
cherishing. 

4. Cross out the 
word drape. 


silent letter in the 
5. Place a line under the 
in the word session. 
6. Put the number of syllables in the 
word serf above that word. 


first syllable 


7. Circle the silent letters in plague. 
8. If the a in slave is short, cross it out. 
9. Underline the root word in guiltiness. 


10. Cross out the prefix in disappoint. 

A tabulation of the results on this 
pre-test showed that of 380 possible 
responses there were 164 incorrect, or 
43 per cent. 
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Specific Training 
In Specific Skills 
During the three days which followed 
the administration and scoring of this 
test, the children were taught a number 
of specific direction-following skills. 
One lesson dealt with the meaning and 
value of prepositions. Another was 
devoted to making certain that the 
children understood the meaning and 
method of making various symbols 
such as the cross, the line through, and 
the circle around. In the third lesson, 
the children, with the assistance of the 
teacher, devised three questions which 
they should ask when marking items 
on such exercises : 
1. What tool am 


2. What am I going to show with this 


tool ? 


I going to use? 


3. Have I placed the tool where it will 
show what the question or direction wants 
me to show? 


Test Results 
Show Gain 

On the following day, the test below 
was administered, the children using 
word lists identical with those used in 
the first test, and the teacher reading 
the directions orally. 


Years of varied teaching experience 
led the writer of this paper to conclude 
that many pupils fail to perform well on 
tests in part because they are unable to 
comprehend instructions involved in the 
tests. After some experimentation in- 
dicated this to be so in a class of sixth 
graders at the Medill School, he taught 
them to follow directions and found that 
their general level of performance was 
raised. Mr. Lubershane is currently as- 
sistant principal in charge of the deaf- 
oral department at Lowell School, but in 
this article he writes of experience with 
children of normal hearing. 





ORAL DIRECTIONS 


1. Put the number of syllables in word 
patriot on that word. 


2. Put a line through third syllable in 


Massachusetts. 
3. Place a ring around the root word in 
cherishing 
4. Cross out the long vowel in drape. 
5. Place a line under the second syllable 
session. 
6. Circle the final consonant in serf 
7. Cross out the long vowel in plague. 
8. Place a 
slaz e. 


line over silent vowed in 


9. Draw a line through the suffix in 
word guiltiness. 

10. Draw a line through the root word 

in disappoint. 

The results of this test (the second 
one given orally) were that, of 390 
responses, only 101 or 26 per cent were 
incorrect —a seemingly significant im- 
provement over the initial results which 
yielded 43 per cent incorrect responses. 

The results indicate quite clearly that 
the ability to follow even oral directions 
cannot be taken for granted. Further, 
the difference in group performance on 
the first and second tests showed that 
skill in following oral directions can 
be improved if the skill is taught spe- 
cifically. 


the pre-test and final test and the in- 


Incidentally, the nature of 


tense concentration on direction-follow- 
ing skills during the intervening days 
created an excellent atmosphere of self- 
competition and resulted in improve- 
ment for almost every student involved. 


Written Instructions 
Present Similar Problems 

It seemed reasonable, on the basis 
this first 
week of work, to proceed further in 


of what had been found in 
diagnosing and developing instruction- 
following skills. The next step was to 
bring the children back to the kind of 
situation in which they had been ex- 
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periencing difficulty, a test in which all 
the rather 


than oral, and to determine whether 


instructions were written 
the results would support the original 
hypothesis — that difficulty in follow- 
ing directions was interfering with the 
children’s ability to perform well on 
tests. In order to get a purer measure 
of the direction-following aspect, the 
written were devised without 
reference to phonetic or structural anal- 
ysis skills. Accordingly, the following 


tests 


tests 


the children 
being instructed to follow the written 
directions. 


was administered, 


WRITTEN TEST 
Do what the directions say: 
1. Draw a line around the number of 
this sentence. 
2. Draw a line under the last word in 
this sentence. 
3. Cross out the longest word in this line. 


4. Draw a line around the shortest word 
in this sentence. 


5. In the space below draw a line exactly 
two inches long. 
». Above the letter X put a small cross. 
7. Draw a line through the letter below 
that comes earliest in the alphabet. 
i”V* 8 2 2 & S&S & 
In the first circle 
ietter of the word black. 


O O O O O 


9. In the third square below write the 
second letter of the word three. 


below write the 


10. Draw a line from circle 1 to circle 5 


that will 
circle 4. 


ol. 


pass below circle 3 and above 


C2. O3. Of. O5 
Oral and Written 
Skills Related 

On this test, of 388 possible re- 
sponses, only 78 or 20 per cent were 
incorrect. This suggested that the pre- 
vious oral direction tests and training 
had some transfer to the written tests. 
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TABLE I 
ACHIEVEMENT BEFORE AND AFTER INSTRUCTION 
In DrrecTION-FOoLLOWING 


Total Responses No. Correct % Correct No. Wrong 
216 ( 164 
289 % 101 


Test I 388 310 ( 78 


% Wrong 
43% 
26% 


20% 


Oral Test I 380 
Oral Test II 390 
Written 


Written Test II 390 345 To 45 


During the next three days, training in 
the kinds of skills described above in 


relation to the 


oral instruction tests 


was given. 


On the fifth day, a final written test 
was given: 


WRITTEN TEST 
Do what the directions say: 
1. Draw 


2. Draw 


a line under the word coat. 
a line around the word black. 
3. Draw a line above the word run. 

4. Draw a line from c to y through the 
word candy. 

5. Draw a line under the second word in 
this line. 

». Draw a line around the first word in 
this line. 

7. Draw a line above the last word in 
this line. 

8. Draw a line through 
word in this line. 


the shortest 


9. Draw a line through the first, second, 
and fifth words below. 


cake are big apple tree hunt 


10. Draw a line from boy to tree, passing 
below house and above car. 


boy house car tree 


Two Weeks Produce 
Significant Improvement 


Of 390 possible responses on this 
test, only 45 or 11 per cent were in- 
correct. A steady improvement in both 
oral and written direction-following is 
clearly apparent in a tabulation of the 
results (See Table I). 
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11% 


The results of this brief period of 
direct instruction in direction-following 
skills seem to justify the following 


conclusions: 


1. Direction-following can be taught as 
a specific skill or as part of other reading 
skills. 

2. Either way, direct teaching of direc- 
tion-following improves the children’s per- 
formance in reading. 

3. Direction-following ability should 
never be assumed by a teacher. 

4. Direction-following ability on the part 
of the children is essential to the adequate 
evaluation of skills by 


other means of 


written tests. 


Secause of the success encountered 
in the initial period of instruction in 
direction - following, 


the pupils were 


eager for more practice. Experience 
during the remainder of the semester 
indicated that it is easy to devise both 
written and oral activities which cor- 


relate direction-following with other 


skills. Below is an example of an orally 


administered exercise in which the chil- 
dren practiced both direction-following 
word 


and various 


perception tech- 
niques and in addition were led to 
scrutinize carefully some words from 
their study of history which it was 
thought desirable to add to their writing 


and recognition vocabularies. 





Skills Needed 
In All Areas 

During the study of the beginning of 
the War for Independence, the pupils, 
after having read and discussed the 
early stages of that crisis, were given 


the following list of words: 


WORD LIST 
colonist 
discussion 
British 
delegates pursuit 
advisable happiness 
Then the teacher, following the proce- 
dure outlined above, gave the following 


instructions orally : 


ORAL DIRECTIONS 


Place a line under the second syllable 
in colonists 


2. Place a line through the last syllable 


In discussio} 


3. Place a 
happiness 

4. Place a_ line 
dtscusstor 

5. Circle the 
syllable 

6. Circle the 
that 


line over the suffix in 


around the prefix in 


word which has only one 
part of the word delegates 
shows it is more than one 


} 


7. Cross out the last syllable in the 
word liberty 
8. Put the 
British 


number of syllables in the 


word aiter the 


word 
9. Underline another word in pursuit 
10. Put a check to the 


word in the list 


right of the longest 


The possibilities for brief practice 


test exercises of this kind are nearly 


infinite in the curriculum of any grade. 


Repeated practice of the direction- 


following skills, combined with increas- 
ing complexity of directions as the 
children master directions on a given 
level of difficulty, should increase 
greatly their ability to employ this skill, 
which is so frequently demanded in life 
situations. 


Pupils Need 
A Method 

The experiences that I have de- 
lead that 
directions given to children, whether 


scribed here me to believe 
orally or in writing, should be simple. 
They should never be at a level of diffi- 
culty which might confuse the children. 
Training in the skills of direction-fol- 
lowing should be given as a part of all 
activities in which reading is involved. 
Confusion resulting from the child’s 
lack of ability to follow directions will 
affect all areas of his learning. 
Obviously, it is impossible to teach 
each child directly to be able to follow 
each kind of direction he will encounter 
Rather 
than attempt the impossible, it is better 


in school or in life situations. 


to teach children how to approach di- 
rections and how to self-test the va- 
lidity of their approach. Since so many 
diagnostic and achievement tests re- 
quire direction-following ability on 
the part of the pupils, teaching chil- 
dren directions 


how to follow 


may 
inded and probably will, improve their 


performance on such tests. 


It should be a matter of great concern to us that our values are 
so confused that we pay television and movie actors more than we 
pay our schoolteachers, and we hardly notice the absurdity. 


Brock Chisholm 
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Applying a Team Approach 
To Pupil Dental Problems 


Dental College Sets Up Clinic 


the 
a growing 


the dental needs of 


child has been 


Meeting 
school age 
concern among school personnel as well 
as staffs of public health organizations 
and allied fields. Lz 
bers from the Dental College of the 
University of the 


proval and cooperation of the 


ist fall, staff mem- 


Illinois, with ap- 
Soard 
of Education and the Chicago Board 


of Health 


aggressive role in attacking the dental 


decided to adopt a more 


problem among the school population. 

At this time plans were made to es- 
tablish a dental project at the William 
McKinley The 


purposes of the project were (1) to 


Elementary School. 
extend services to a selected group of 
(2) 
to restore to good condition as many 
teeth as possible, and (3) to provide 
children with the basic facts essential 
to good dental health. 


children in need of dental care; 


Dr. John M. Spence, head of the 
department of operative dentistry at 
the Dental College of the University 
of Illinois, was named as supervisor 
of the project. Anita M. Ellingson, 
assistant professor of applied materia 
medica and therapeutics, was selected 
of the program. At 
this point, Dr. Spence and Miss Elling- 


as co-ordinator 
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At McKinley School 


@ Helen Frazier 


son met with the McKinley School 
principal and the teacher-nurse, who 
acts as co-ordinator of the school health 
program. 

Lines of communication were set up 
and discussion held concerning services 
to be offered and tentative goals. It 
was unanimously agreed that it was in 
the area of dental service that 
of the 


most 
shortcomings were, although 
the preventive and educational phases 


could not be overlooked. 


Many Details 
To Be Ironed Out 


Many problems had to be ironed out 
before the launching of the project in 
October. The school met the require- 
ments relative to location in that it is 


What can the school, already over- 
burdened by a multiplicity of tasks, do 
about its pupils’ dental problems? Not 
much except to provide some motivation 
and awareness of the importance of a 
good program of dental health. Only 
rarely is a unique combination of efforts 
with a large dental school possible. Such 
a combination was possible, however, for 
the McKinley School, and Miss Frazier, its 
teacher-nurse, tells of the impressive re- 
sults such a team approach has produced. 
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Medical 
containing the Dental College. It is 


situated close to the Center 


also in a community where the ma- 
jority of the families cannot afford the 
services of a private dentist. Although 


this is an area where the transiency 


rate is high, the number of transfers 
in the sixth grade group selected to 


participate in the project has _ been 


relatively low. 


The physical facilities which the 


school had to offer were evaluated 


carefully. Proximity to water and 


scrubbing facilities was essential. Ade- 
quate lighting and electrical outlets 
were very important. The room had to 
be large enough to accommodate three 
dental chairs. (It now has six and an 


X-ray 


adjustments, 


making certain 
McKinley School 


able to provide a room which met most 


machine By 


was 


of these requirements. 


Choosing the Group 
To Work With 


The second stage in working out 
details limitations in 


terms of the pupils who were to par- 


was to set up 


ticipate in the program. Originally, the 
plan was to work with the seventh 
grade pupils, but this idea was aban- 
doned because of the large numbers 
involved in the seventh and eighth 
grades at the McKinley Upper Grade 
Center. The departmentalized program 
of the upper-grade center presented so 
many problems that the sixth grade 
pupils were selected for study. 

The sixth grade teacher met with 
the dental staff to become acquainted 
with the program and help set up pro- 
cedures for working with the pupils. 
A schedule that not 


more than six pupils would be taken 
The 


was set up so 


from the classroom at one time. 


ed 


¥ 


all 


/ 
rq 
FY 


| 


Children’s teeth are carefully examined to uncover conditions requiring dental attention. 
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programs of the dental students in- 
volved in and the 
school program had both to be con- 
sidered in selecting the day and time. 
Eventually, Friday mornings were cho- 
sen and the time allotted was the period 
from recess until noon. It was agreed 
that the 6A students would be seen 
first in the hope that their dental needs 
might be met before they were pro- 
moted to the seventh grade and thus 
outside the reach of the project. 


the experiment 


Securing Necessary 
Parental Permission 

Orienting the pupils was the last 
phase before beginning the clinical 
Following an explanation of 
the clinic and its purposes, each stu- 


work. 


dent was given a form for the parent 
to sign and return. This constituted 
parental permission for the child to 
participate in the program. 

After the 
the 
the 


consents were returned, 


senior dental students went into 


classroom and introduced dental 
health by playing several appropriate 
records. This was followed by a short 
test of the pupils’ dental knowledge 
to be used as a base line for evaluation 
at the end of the project. Subsequent 
lectures included talks on the impor- 
teeth, their and oral 


tance of care, 


hygiene. Proper diet and the relation- 
ship between excessive use of refined 
sugar and dental decay (caries) were 
stressed, as were the serious effect of 
losing a single tooth and the impor- 
tance of going to a dentist at an early 


age. 


Starting the Clinical 


Phase of the Program 


Next came the active, clinical phase 
of the project. Oral examinations were 
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Specialists offer instruction and supervised prac- 
tice in the use of toothbrushes. 


given the children with the aid of bite- 
wing X-rays, which indicate the pres- 
The 


determine 


mouths 
the 


decayed, missing, and filled teeth. Color 


ence of caries. were 


charted to number of 
photographs were taken of the mouths 
of unusual cases. Thus an accurate den- 


tal record was instituted for each child. 


Each child was given two tooth- 
brushes — one to be taken home and 
one remaining on a rack in school and 
marked with his name. 


Correct toothbrushing technique was 
demonstrated. The pupils then brushed 
their teeth under supervision, using a 
disclosing solution which by means of 
a stain revealed areas which the brush- 
ing had neglected. Each child then had 
his teeth cleaned by a dental student 
working under the supervision of a 


dentist from the College of Dentistry. 
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Project Extended to 
Include Younger Pupils 


Before the close of the first semester, 
it was decided to start X-raying the 
mouths of the younger students, be- 
ginning with the fifth graders and pro- 
ceeding downward. It was thought 
that this procedure might locate those 
dental 


breakdown 


pupils in need of immediate 


care and prevent further 


of the teeth, which, unless treated 


soon need 


promptly, would probably 
extracting 

It was also hoped that this plan 
might pinpoint the age level at which 
breakdown first takes place. Once this 
will 
which to set up 
this 
third erade pupils are being xX rayed. 


age group is_ established, it 
indicate the level at 
future 


programs. At writing, 


Consent forms have been received for 
the children through the first grade. 
Mass X-rays are made on Wednesday 


mornings. 


Every effort is being made to do as 
much work as possible at the McKinley 
However, 


School Clinic. as pupils are 


found who are in need of immediate 
services, special clinics are held at the 


Dental College. 


Difficult Cases Sent 
To College Clinics 


ach pupil is accompanied to the 
clinic by his parent or another adult. 
If the parent cannot be reached by tele 
phone, appointment letters are mailed 
to the home. The pupil is contacted 
that the 
parent has received the letter and plans 


in school to make certain 


to keep the appointment. Cooperation 


from the parents has been excellent. 


The parent’s presence at the dental 


clinic with the pupil is used to discuss 
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with him his child's specific problems 
and also to educate him concerning 
proper dental care. 

Although a more detailed statistical 
picture will be presented by the Dental 
College at a later date, it can be said at 
this point that, of 122 pupils examined, 
only two had mouths completely free 
of caries. Eleven out of thirty-five 
pupils in the sixth grade had to have 
first permanent molars extracted be- 
cause they could not be saved by 
treatment 

The general opinion is that the ma- 
jority of the pupils need extensive 
treatment in the form of fillings. The 
oral hygiene ranges from very poor to 
good, with the exception of three cases 
that are very good to excellent. Many 
of the pupils had never been to a 


dentist before except for extractions. 


Effectiveness Depends 


Upon Teamwork 

Needless to say, this project could 
not have moved forward without the 
excellent cooperation between the 
Dental College staff and the school 
personnel. 

Although the project is limited in 
scope, the dental staff has not hesitated 
to make arrangements to extend the 
service to several upper grade students 
who needed urgent dental work. Skill- 
ful handling of the pupils by the dental 
assistants has done a great deal in 
helping the younger pupils go through 
the examinations with a minimum of 
fear. 

The school personnel have been most 
The 


teacher-nurse keeps both the principal 


enthusiastic about the project. 
and the assistant principal informed of 
the problems and progress being made 


in the clinic. 
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The role of the classroom teachers 


cannot be overlooked in this dental 
program. Their interest in the project 
made it possible to secure parental con- 
sent for the majority of the pupils. 
Their preparation of the pupils before 
X-raying contributed to the ease with 
which examinations were completed. 
Conferences with the teachers of the 
pupils who have been examined reveal 
that most of them have used their 
pupils’ clinic experiences as a spring- 
board for further teaching regarding 


dental health. 


The Dental Project has been a medi- 
cal case-finding resource. Before pupils 
receive service the dentist takes medi- 
cal histories and all pupils whose medi- 
cal history indicates suspected health 
problems are referred back to the 
On the 
other hand, the teacher-nurse keeps 


teacher-nurse for follow up. 


the dental staff informed of the known 
health problems of any pupil participat- 
ing in the project. 


Long Term Goals 
For the Project 


At this writing, we are aware of 
several additional phases of this pro- 
gram which might be considered for 
future planning. Reaching more parents 
is one. 

Two assembly programs were given 
in April—one for kindergarten through 
second grade, and another for third 
grade through sixth grade. At these 
gatherings parents, pupils, and teachers 
learned more about dental health. The 
response from the parents was most 
gratifying. 

In-service training for teachers and 
more emphasis upon dental health edu- 
cation in the basic curriculum are other 
areas for consideration. 

We are looking forward to a more 
detailed evaluation of the dental project 
by the Dental College in the immediate 
future, but even without a formal eval- 
McKinley School are 
aware that our pupils have gained in 


uation, we at 


many ways from the project. We are 
pleased to be able to participate in it. 


Amid the newsstands, the radio and television aerials, the motion 


picture houses of the towns of the United States, the public library 


stands firm as the treasury of the writings of the centuries, to which 


the individual who still wants ideas that have not been watered down, 


that have not been orally or graphically over-simplified, can go. 
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News in Education 


Personal Injury 
Liability Changed 


In an opinion filed on May 22, 1959, 
the Supreme Court of Illinois held that 
“school districts are liable in tort for 
the negligence of their agents and em- 
ployees and all prior decisions to the 
contrary are overruled.” 


As a result of this decision, liability 
is imposed on the Chicago Board of 
Education for personal injuries sus- 
tained as a result of the negligent con- 
duct of any Board agents or employees. 
The immunity from such liability which 
the Board of Education previously en- 
joyed for over eighty years has been 
abolished. (For an article on how this 
may affect teachers, see page 67.) 


This creates a greater need for the 
cooperation of the entire staff of the 
school system. It knowl- 
edge that pupil injuries are inevitable 
in a school system as large as that of 
the city of Chicago. In the future, 
care and caution exercised in the con- 
duct of all school activities will be the 
best protection against injuries which 
might otherwise give rise to claims 
against the 


is common 


Education and 
members of the staff personally. 


Joard of 
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The courts have held that teachers 
and other school personnel, like per- 
sons generally, are personally liable for 
their negligent acts if their negligence 
was the cause of injury to person or 
property. Consequently, continual care 
in the exercise of duties is to each in- 
dividual’s own self-interest as well as 
being a service to the Board of Edu- 
cation and ultimately to the public. 
Teachers and other personnel in control 
of potentially hazardous activities such 
as laboratories, shops, or physical edu- 
cation classes are specially urged to use 
the highest degree of vigilance in exer- 
cising close supervision over the pupils 
under their control. 

Should an accident which 
necessitates a subsequent and detailed 
investigation, an authorized Board of 
ducation representative may call on 
the principal, teacher, or other persons 
having any knowledge of the incident 
for the purpose of obtaining further 
information. 


occur 


Foreign Language Program 
Is Accelerated 


The green light is on for stepped-up 
foreign language teaching in the Chi- 
cago Public Schools. The administra- 
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tion is watching for the opportunity 
to hire teachers of Chinese and addi- 
tional teachers of order 
to teach these languages to Chicago 
children. 


Russian in 


Superintendent Benjamin C. Willis 
said recently that he hopes soon to put 
full-time foreign language teachers in 
a few elementary schools. They would 
instruct in language at various grade 
levels. 

Ideally, Dr. Willis said, kindergarten 
children should have five minutes daily 
of conversation in a foreign language 
with the time increasing gradually to 
half an hour in fifth and sixth grades 
and to forty minutes in seventh and 
eighth grades. 


Modern languages are now offered 
in elementary schools where principals 
want them and regular teachers are 
qualified by their own preparation to 
teach them a few minutes a day. 
Schools are not so staffed that teachers 
qualified in French are concentrated 
in one school and Spanish in another. 
Thus a child is not assured continuity 
in the language he begins. 

Russian is taught today at only one 
scheol, Hyde Park High School. (See 
page 55.) The extension of this lan- 
guage and the introduction of Chinese 
are included among the aims of Dr. 
Willis and his curriculum planners. 


Pre-Recording Foreign 


Language Broadcasts 


The Chicago Board of Education’s 
Division of Radio and Television an- 
nounces a special schedule for the tape 
recording of foreign language programs 
before in the 
morning. Once tape-recorded, the pro- 


school sessions open 


grams may be used at whatever time 
best suits particular classes. These ses- 
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sions are broadcast at 8:35 a.m. on 
station WBEZ (FM 9.5 mc). 
Mondays, Voici Mimi (Primary French) 
Tuesdays, Espanol Elemental (Middle 

Grade Spanish) 

Thursdays, Revoici Mimi (Middle Grade 

French) 

In addition, WBEZ offers the above 
programs during in-school time. In the 
order of their listing above, they are 
heard on Wednesdays, 10:45 a. m. and 
2:15 p. m.; Thursdays, 10:45 a. m. 
and 2:15 p. m.; and Fridays, 10:45 
a.m. and 2:15 p. m. 

Should assistance be needed in set- 
ting up a tape-recording program, call 
the Division of Radio and Television, 
DE 2-7800, Extension 251. 


Announce Merit 


Scholarship Semifinalists 

More than 400 Chicago area students 
were named among 10,000 semifinalists 
in the National Merit Scholarship 
competition. 

Further tests will be given these 
winners on December 5. The final 
winners will be eligible for scholarships 
from about 100 foundations, business 
groups, professional societies, and indi- 
viduals, as well as from the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation. 

In Chicago, Senn high school had 
the greatest number of semifinalists 
with fifteen. South Shore and St. 
Ignatius high schools each placed nine. 
New ‘Trier Township high school, 
Winnetka, led the suburban schools. It 
had thirty-eight semifinalists. Evanston 
Township high school had thirty-three. 

Other suburban schools which placed 
ten or more students were: Oak Park- 
River Forest, 16; Maine Township, 
Des Plaines, 15; Lyons Township, La 
Grange, 14; Highland Park, 13; Bloom 
Township, Chicago Heights, 11; Ar- 
lington Township, 11; Waukegan 
Township, 10; and York Community, 
Elmhurst, 10. 
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In making final selections, judges will 
consider students’ high school grades, 
cit- 
izenship, and leadership qualities along 


extra-curricular activities, school 


with final test scores. 


Teachers College 
Observes 90th Year 


A year-long observance of the nine- 
tieth anniversary of teacher education 
on its Englewood Campus was initiated 
last month at 


College. 


the Chicago Teachers 
Students dressed in the cos- 
1870 distributed a special 
edition of the College weekly which 
traced the development of the College 


to the 


tumes of 


present day. Letters of con 
eratulation received from national and 
local dignitaries were reproduced in 
the newspaper. 

the 
school year, according to Dean Ray 


Planned for later in current 
mond M. Cook, are a cycle of special 
cultural assemblies and a spring con- 
ference on teacher education to which 
the College hopes to bring the nation’s 
foremost authorities on teacher training. 


New Report on 
Delinquent Behavior 


Schools should be prepared to go 
ninety per cent of the way to 
apathetic or hostile pupils from quitting 
That's 
the spirit if not the outright statement 
in the National -ducation 


save 
the schoolroom for the streets. 


\ssociation’s 


report on delinquent behavior by a 


special study group. 

The report proposes that the schoo! 
need not demand that parents of mis- 
behaving youngsters show up at school 
for conferences, but that it should have 
a staff member 
in their 


who can see 
home, at 


parents 
their convenience ; 
that the school provide home tutoring 
not only for physically handicapped 
children, but also for selected young- 
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sters who do not fit into a classroom 
group for emotional or social reasons ; 
and that a faculty member be “a parent- 
substitute figure’ for any child whose 
parents show little interest in his school 
work. 


Time and again the study suggests 
that schools should be aware that dis- 
cipline problems can be expected when 
the school curriculum seems to pupils 
pointless and unrelated to their prob- 
lems and interests. Teenagers from 
needy homes feel an acute need to earn 
money. Students will be held longer 
in school and be amenable to 
school leadership if the school recog- 
nizes their need 


more 
to earn and devises 
ways to help them meet it. 


\ suggestion concerning readmission 
of a troublemaker who has been barred 
from school for a period is that a con- 
dition of readmission might be that the 
student and his family accept the super- 
vision of a social agency. This circum- 
vents the problem of the family which 
refuses to see serious fault in a 
young school offender and declines to 
cooperate with an agency which might 
help him. 


any 


Appointments to 
Foreign Teaching Posts 
Foreign teaching posts will be avail- 
able for the next school year in army- 
operated schools for American children 
in Okinawa, Korea, Japan, Italy, Ger- 
many, and France. The greatest number 
of vacancies will be for elementary 
teachers experienced in the primary 
grades. Secondary teachers who qual- 
ify in specific fields will be needed also. 
Some school librarians, guidance coun- 
selors, and dormitory supervisors will 
he required and a limited number of 
administrative positions will be filled. 


Prerequisites for appointment include 
a bachelor’s degree, teacher training, 
and two years of experience. Govern- 
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ment transportation is furnished and 
rent-free living quarters are available. 
Salary for the instructional staff ex- 
ceeds $400 monthly. The tour of duty 
is one year. 

To assure consideration for the com- 
ing school year, inquiry regarding ap- 
plication procedure should be made to 
Teacher Recruitment, Civilian Person- 
nel Office, U. S. Army Support Center, 
1660 E. Hyde Park Boulevard, Chicago 


15. 


Issues Discussed at 
AFT Convention 


A number of sensitive educational 
issues were discussed at the 43rd an- 
nual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. Among these were 
merit pay, the use of force in the class- 
room, and the National Education As- 
sociation’s stand on school desegrega- 
tion. 


Merit ratings were violently attacked 
by the organization, which claims that 
the only way to attract young people 


to teaching is by offering them a high 
wage scale reinforced by tenure and 
security. Salaries starting at $6,000 
and going to $12,000 in eight years 
were sought for bachelor degree teach- 
ers; those with masters’ degrees ought 
to get an additional $1,000, it was held. 

Laws permitting “reasonable” use of 


force in the classroom, on the other 


hand, received strong support. The 
resolution that 
enacted which would 
permit classroom teachers ‘reasonable 
freedom” to discipline. The resolution 
urged that 


its local unions 


delegates adopted a 


state laws be 


also the federation help 


oppose state laws 
prohibiting teachers from using force. 

The National Education Association 
was assailed for what union members 
called its ‘refusal to uphold” the school 
desegregation decisions of the U. S. 
Supreme Court. The resolution adopted 
charged that the NEA “did not dare 
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to take a forthright stand” in support 
of the decisions and it had thus “ab- 
dicated its claim to leadership and 
guidance of the teachers in the nation.” 


The AFT, an affiliate of the AFL- 
CIO, has a membership of about 55,000 
—not quite four per cent of America’s 
teaching force; the NEA has about 
700,000 members. The trade union 
calls the NEA a “company union” 
because it embraces school administra- 
tors as well as teachers. Carl Megel, 
a Chicago school teacher on leave, is 
AFT president. 


Institute for 
Math Supervisors 


The National Science Foundation 
has awarded a grant to Northwestern 
University for an in-service institute 
in mathematics for elementary prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and consultants dur- 
ing the 1959-60 academic year. 


The institute will meet on Saturday 
mornings beginning January 16, 1960, 
m. to 12 


from 9 a, noon in Evanston 
and continuing for 


sixteen meetings. 
Four quarter-hours undergraduate 
credit will be offered in the School of 
Iducation. 


The tuition fee of $100 and the ma 
triculation fee, where needed, will be 
paid by the National Science Founda- 
tion for thirty persons admitted to the 
Institute. In addition, there will be an 
allowance for traveling expenses at the 
rate of to and 


seven cents mile 


from the Institute. 


per 


To be eligible for a tuition grant, an 
applicant should have a minimum of 
three years of teaching experience as 
well as experience in administration, 
Ap 
plications may be obtained from E. 
H. C. Hildebrandt, Director, National 
Science Foundation, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 


supervision, or as a consultant. 
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Dr. Conant to Study 
The Junior High School 


James B. Conant has announced 
that he plans a study of the junior 
high school as an extension of his re- 
cent the American 


study of high 


school. 


In the course of the study Dr. 
Conant and his staff will direct their 
attention to instruction in science, the 
problem of the slow reader, and some 
of the special problems to be found in 
large cities. 

Dr. 
Conant said he would be particularly 
concerned with the different types of 
problems facing teachers and admin- 
istrators in 


In making his announcement, 


different 
‘Probably 
no one aspect of American public edu- 
cation which so confuses the layman 


schools in types 


of communities. there is 


as the differences which can be readily 


found by comparing a_ high-income 
suburban area with a medium-sized 


industrialized city,” he said. 


400 High Schools Offer 
College Level Courses 


More than 400 high schools, includ- 
ing several in the Chicago area, are 
now giving college courses to selected 
students under a program financed by 
the Fund for the 
Education. 


Advancement of 


The program grew out of two ad- 
vanced placement experiments con- 
ducted in the early 1950’s. In 1956, 
findings from these experiments were 
developed into a national Advanced 
Placement Program administered by 
the College Entrance 
Board. 


More than 390 colleges have adopted 
this program. 


Two hundred of these 
reported last year that they had estab- 
lished policies of granting both point 
credit toward the college degree and 
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Examination 


advanced placement in college courses. 
An additional 150 reported that they 
would grant advanced placement with- 
out college credit. 


In 1957, according to John G. Pal- 
frey, dean of Columbia College, three 
colleges received over 100 advanced 
placement students each. Four more 
colleges received over 50 students each. 
Columbia University began to grant 
credit work accom- 
plished in secondary schools in 1957. 


for college-level 


The credit was confirmed by scores 
on the Advanced Exam- 
inations of the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, which were corrected 
and graded by members of the appro- 
priate departments at Columbia. 


Placement 


An Englishman’‘s View 
Of Educational Television 


Writing The Schoolmaster, a 
British magazine, Peter Quince states 
that it has been a difficult lesson for 
the human learn to read; it 
has been a harder lesson still for them 
to learn that men require more from 
their teachers than the mere techniques 
of reading. 


for 


race to 


The same is true of other media of 
communication. Like the printed word, 
each opens the way for an even bigger 
demand upon the personal skill of the 
teacher. Television will be no excep- 
tion. But if exaggerated claims are 
made for it, then it will be television 
as an educational medium, not the 
teaching profession, that will be the 
loser. 

It will quickly become apparent that 
television cannot supersede the teach- 
er, and then there will follow the up- 
hill fight against disillusionment which 
will have to be won before this latest 
means of communication can take its 
place in mankind’s armory in_ the 
struggle against his own ignorance. 
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Colleges Need for New 
Teachers Indicate 
Shortage Ahead 


This will need at least 
425,000 new college teachers between 
now and 1970, according to Ray C. 
Maul, assistant director of the research 
division of the National 


country 


Education 
Association. 

Dr. Maul made this prediction at 
the thirteenth annual higher education 
conference at New York University. 
He observed that while undergraduate 
colleges produce the new supply of el- 
ementary and secondary school teach- 
ers, only graduate schools can produce 
college teachers “equal to the service 
we expect of them.” 

Most colleges prefer persons with 
Ph. D. degrees, but the production 
rate of Ph. D’s is only about 9,000 a 
year in the nation’s 160 graduate 
schools, and only one out of five per- 
sons earning doctorate degrees actually 
enters teaching. 


TV Network To Increase 
Educational Offerings 


Intensive development of television’s 
potential as an agency of enlighten- 
ment for the nation will be accorded 


priority by the National Broadcasting 
Company during 1959-60. 


The 


new season four 


specific areas of programming. These 
include : 


will feature 


1. Public affairs specials with more 


than twenty sixty-to-ninety-minute 


programs on such subjects as alchol- 
ism, 


agriculture, subur- 


ban life, high schools, youth, old age, 


architecture, 


desegregation, group prejudice, foreign 
policy, civil defense, International 
Geophysical Year, and emergent 


groups in Asia and Africa. 
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2. Educational programs. A two- 
semester college-level course in Mod- 
ern Chemistry will be telecast in color. 
Starting September 28, this program 
will continue through May 27 on Mon- 
day to Friday, 6:30—7 a.m., Chicago 
time, as part of the network’s expand- 
ed “Continental Classroom’. Dr. John 
W. Baxter, on leave from the Univer- 
sity of Florida, will be the coordinator 
for this program. Nobel Prize win- 
ning chemists and other outstanding 
scientists will appear as guest lecturers. 

Chemistry was selected because of 
the critical shortage of teachers in this 
field. The American Chemical Society 
and the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education will be 
NBC’s co-partners in presenting the 
course. The Ford Foundation and ten 
major corporations will provide finan- 
cial backing. Nearly 300 colleges and 
universities, including Chicago Teach- 
ers College, will offer the TV course 
for credit. 

Atomic 
which 


Age Physics, the course 
launched “Continental Class- 
room’’ last season will be repeated dur- 
ing 1959-60 by TV tape recordings 
and kinescopes in the half-hour period 
preceding Modern Chemistry. 

3. The Briefing Session will be of- 
fered for its third year. Hotly debated, 
unresolved domestic and foreign issues 
confronting Americans today will be 
explored. Prominent guests will pre- 
sent significant and divergent points 
of view each Areas to be ex- 
plored range from radiation and _ fall- 
out to integration. 


week. 


4. Religious programs for 1959-60 
have been completed in cooperation 
with the nation’s three major faith 
groups. The three organizations work- 
ing with the NBC productions will be 
National Council of Churches, the 
National Council of Catholic Men, and 
the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America. 
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Current 
Periodicals 


“Planning for a Foreign-Language.” By 
N. Dean Evans. The Elementary School 
Journal, October, 1959. 


Foreign language enrollments in the 
elementary schools have increased from 
approximately 5,000 in 1950 to some 
300,000 today. In the haste to provide 
foreign-language instructions, boards of 
educators have 


education and 


often 
failed to give serious consideration to 
the many problems involved in assur- 
ing sound curriculum practice. This is 
the conclusion readers will draw from 
the author’s analysis of basic problems 
in planning a foreign-language pro- 
gram. School systems have wasted time 
and money in the rush to jump on the 
foreign-language band wagon. Not only 
has there been a lack of common sense 
in many school decisions but important 
research has been ignored in the intro- 
duction of foreign-language instruction 
in elementary schools. The essentials 
of a successful elementary school pro- 
gram, as outlined by the author, include 
highly qualified teachers, money, time 
in an already-crowded school day, and 
small classes. Television and _ long 
playing records will not suffice to carry 
The 
with 
language programs in junior and senior 


on foreign language instruction. 


program should also be tied in 


high school. 
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“Remedial Work in the Elementary 
School.” By Samuel A. Kirk. NEA Journal, 
October, 1959. 


Three major objectives are discussed 
for a program of remedial instruction 
for the slow learner in the elementary 
school. The first objective deals with 
the prevention of behavior problems. 
Teachers reminded that behavior 
problems may be caused by (1) dis- 


are 


crepancy between the capacity to behave 
and the requirements of the environ- 
ment, and (2) the discrepancy between 
the grade-level requirements and the 
capacity of the slow learner to achieve. 
The suggested solution to these prob- 
lems, often hard to accomplish, is to 
give the pupil materials and experi- 
ences in which he can succeed and to 
provide a way to inform him of his 
success. Compensation for cultural fac 
tors is another essential objective of 
the program. Research has established 
the fact that slow-learning children 
tend to come from low socio-economic 
Aside from the school, 
community social agencies have been 
helpful in fulfilling the children’s needs 
for experiences. Finally, a program 
of prevention or correction of reading 
disabilities is an essential part of the 
instruction for learners. The 
three-fold task includes the discovery 


backgrounds. 


slow 
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of the child’s reading difficulty, the 
specific causes of the difficulty, and 
the search for deficiency in blending 
ability, e.g., whether or not the child 
has acquired some auditory ability to 
use phonics in learning to read rather 
than whether the child has learned 
phonics. This article is one of several 
in the special issue devoted to the 
slow learner. 


“Teachers Merit Rating” By Glen F. 
Ovard, The American School Board Jour- 
nal, October, 1959. 

This is a the 
The 


pre y2TeSS 


merit 


report on 


many facets of rating. 


author’s comprehensive analysis of lit- 
erature revealed that the unusual inter- 
in merit rating during the past 
several years was related to the short- 
age of 


quality 


est 1n 


qualified teachers, concern for 
education, and the increasing 
school support. Although pro- 
fessional organizations of teachers have 


cost oft 


been steadfast in their opposition to 
merit rating as a basis for salary sched- 
uling, many school superintendents and 
school board associations have given 
strong support to the merit pay system. 

In reviewing the arguments for and 
against merit rating, the author found 
wide agreement on the general principle 
of merit. The source of disagreement 
centered on merit practices or rating 
devices to be used. Four basic areas 
of concern were expressed : 

1. Can an instrument be devised that 
will measure the quality of teaching 
performance ? 

2. What factors should be included? 


3. How and by whom should merit 
rating measures be administered? 

+. What will be the harmful effects 
on teacher morale and 


thus teacher 


efficiency ? 

These problems were also revealed 
in Barr’s three-year analysis of 39 re- 
studies. McCall’s 


search Moreover, 
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North Carolina Study on Rating, cited 
in this article, has raised additional 
doubts concerning merit rating. The 
study indicated no correlation between 
principals’ rating and actual merit ; and 
only a slight negative correlation be- 
tween peer rating and merit. There was 
a fairly high positive correlation, how- 
ever, between self evaluation and merit. 
McCall's study also found very little 
correlation the amount of 
training or experience and merit of 
teachers. 


The common merit salary 
schedules reported in literature are de- 
scribed. One type of salary schedule 
in operation appears to be fair and 
workable. 


between 


more 


This is a plan which pro- 
vides for identifying superior teachers 
on the selected criteria and 
giving them salary increment for ad- 
ditional responsible assignments, such 


basis of 


as department head, curriculum writer, 
classroom supervisor of student teach- 
ers, et cetera. In his conclusion, the 
author states that a merit rating pro- 
gram for salary purposes must develop 
a valid definition of good teaching, a 
fair and practical procedure of ap- 
praisal, a constructive relationship be- 
tween the merit system and the salary 
system, and, most important, secure 
the cooperation and participation of 
teachers in the program. 


“An Approach to the Teaching of Chil- 
dren’s Literature and Story-telling.” By 
Pearl L. Ward and James D. Young. 
Peabody Journal of Education, Septem- 
ber, 1959. 


This suggested method for college 
teaching of children’s literature and 
storytelling will prove useful also in 
helping teachers in elementary schools 
to plan more effective learning expe- 
riences in reading. The seven-point 
teaching plan features many and varied 
classroom learning activities. Approx- 
imately one week is given to each of 
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the various types of children’s books 


included in the course. In one assign- 


ment during the semester, every stu- 
dent is required to tell a story from 


any category which is being studied 


in the course. This is one attempt 


made to coordinate reading and writing 


and speaking. The workable plan of 


teaching the course is the product of 
the authors’ combined efforts. Several 
years were needed to iron out the diffi- 
culties in the course and improve it 
to the point of making it possible 
to provide a stimulating and reward 
ing experience for both students and 
instructors. 


“The Phonic Word Method”. By J. C. 
Daniels and Hunter Diack. The Reading 
Teacher, October, 1959. 


Recent experimental results in Eng- 
land support the use of phonically- 
based materials in teaching reading. 
However, it should be pointed out that 
the authors reject Flesch’s argument 
in favor of “phonics.” The long schol- 
arly report describes the reading ex- 
periment involving the phonic word 
method and four other teaching tech- 
niques. The materials used in the 
phonic word method of teaching read- 
ing comprised eleven basal books and 
twenty supplemental books under the 
title of the Royal Road Readers, also 
an auxiliary card apparatus. 

I’xperimental results indicated defi- 
nite superiority of the phonic word 
method in developing power of word- 
recognition of pupils beginning reading. 
The phonic word method produced a 
substantial acceleration of reading prog- 
ress over the mixed methods commonly 
used in [English schools. 


Several descriptive points are listed 
to identify the new phonic word method. 
First, the principle of vocabulary se- 
lection by difference of configuration 
is rejected, since this encourages a 
mode of word-recognition which must 
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be discarded later. Second, in addition 
to having words within the pupils’ 
normal vocabulary, vocabulary control 
is on the principle of “graded phonic 
complexity.” Third, great attention is 
paid throughout to the relationship 
between visual anc aural analysis. This 
relationship is explained in detail. 


“One Organization For All Teachers?” 
By Samuel D. Moskowitz. Strengthening 
Democracy, October, 1959. 


The author deplores the fact that in 
recent years New York City teachers, 
involved in salary campaigns, have 
been dissipating their energies in con- 
stant struggles against inflation and in 
internecine strife. Consequently, teach- 
ers are unable to devote full time and 
energy to personal and _ professional 
growth. The problem, not unique in 
New York City, is compounded by the 
lack of unity among teacher organiza- 
tions, and very often the lack of inter- 
nal unity when teaching levels become 
provincial in their demands. 

A suggested way out of this dilemma 
is to have professional organizations 
agree to limit their activities to pro- 
fessional improvement and agree to 
designate one organization to carry on 
the struggle for better salary schedules. 
It would seem that to reach such an 
understanding would probably call for 
an Utopian togetherness. The author, 
nevertheless, suggests that teachers seek 
organizational unity and encourage the 
school administration to arrange a ref- 
erendum in which every teacher would 
be asked to vote for one bargaining 
agent. 


“Tear Sheets — How To Make and Use 
Them.” The Texas Outlook, October, 1959. 


Adapted from a handbook published 
by the Visual Instruction Bureau of the 
University of Texas, this article de- 
scribes the basic steps in the prepara- 
tion of attractive tear sheets for teach- 
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ing. Techniques are explained and 
illustrated for dry and wet mounting 
of text or illustrated materials. A few 
of the suggested classroom uses of tear 
sheets include bulletin board displays, 
felt boards, string boards, scrapbooks, 
murals, pass out sheets, and opaque 
projection. 


“Space-Age Industrial Arts.” By Law- 
rence S. Wright. Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education, October, 1959. 


Will industrial arts be part of the 
space-age curriculum? This is seen as 
the crucial question, since the cry for 
more mathematics, science, and foreign 
languages has led to less emphasis on 
industrial arts. Much of the answer 
is said to depend upon the major ac- 
tivities selected, and the methodology 
for teaching them. The fate of the in- 
dustrial arts rests upon what industrial- 
arts teachers do now as well on what 
is done in the immediate future. 


For survival of the subject field in 
an era of changing content in curricu- 
lum, the author suggests a “solid” core 
for junior and senior high schools, 
which would include technical drawing 
and sketching as fundamental tools of 
communication, general electrical and 
power mechanics, and general metal- 
work and woodwork. Furthermore, 
unless industrial-arts teachers present 
well organized courses to their admin- 
istrators, industrial arts will continue 
to be thought of as a “hobby area” for 
academically slow students. 


“Undergraduate Do-It-Yourself As a 


Part of the Learning Experience”. By 
Thomas. F. DeCaro. The American Biol- 
ogy Teacher, October, 1959. 


This “do-it-yourself” approach was 
used successfully in a college biology 
class for non-science majors. Lecture 
periods were given over to discussion 
of previously assigned questions. Util- 
izing the reading list, students prepared 
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Scientific American. 


answers to the assigned questions. The 
class discussions proved to be lively 
and interesting. 


The laboratory work was subdivided 
into four parts: microscopic work, 
physiological experiments, individual 
projects, and oral reports. For individ- 
ual projects, the student was requested 
to select one from a number of sug- 
gested basic projects, but, with ap- 
proval, was also free to choose a project 
of his own interest. This part of the 
course was most productive. Oral re- 
ports were taken mainly from the 

Although the 
most fruitful in many 
ways, it is not recommended for in- 
structors who rigidly follow the course 
syllabus since it is impossible to cover 
as much content. 


method was 


“Group Versus Individual Problem- 
Solving.” By William L. Faust. The Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, July, 
1959. 


The results of the two experiments 
reported in this article give further 
evidence that group performance is su- 
perior to individual performance. The 
experiments were conducted at Stan- 
ford University and Pomona College. 
Each individual and group of four 
worked for a one-hour session on seven 
problems. Four problems were spatial 
problems and three were anagram 
problems. As had previous studies, 
this one found that groups in both 
experiments solved significantly more 
spatial and more verbal problems than 
did individuals. The general findings 
are practical in their implications for 
planning teaching procedures in the 
classroom as well as for various or- 
ganizations utilizing committees. More 
research along these lines is recom- 
mended to discover the kinds of 
problems, the ‘inds of individuals, 
and under what conditions group 
performance is superior. 
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New Teaching Aids 


@ Edited by Joseph J. Urbancek 
Chicago Teachers College 


Films 
Background for 
sound. 11 
color, $100. 
Robert C. Pooley 


5 E. South 


l he Ss I 


reel 


Literature. 1 


16 mm minutes. 


Black and 
white, $55; Educational Col 
laborator Coronet In 

Water St., 


Films, 
Chicago 1, Il 


his film brings to life 
stories as Moby Dick 
touching upol a dozen 
all told The 


are conveyed to the 


structional 


such favorit ‘ 
Treasure Island, 


novels 


and 
and poems, 
mystery and magic of the sea 
viewer, and an interest 
is stimulated in sea literature by 
selected 


against 


showing 


passages of adventure emotion 


their backgrounds <cellent fot 


S¢ hool 


for college 


high students and of real value even 


sophomores in introduction to 
literature courses 

Paul Smith 

Profiles of Elementary 

1 reel. 16 mm 

Black 

Educational 

Coronet 


Water 


Physical Education 
\pproximately 45 
$165: S300 


sound 
and white 
Collaborator Edwina 

Instructional Films, 65 | 
St., Chicago 1, III 


minutes color, 
Jone Ss 


South 


\ young teacher experiences her first 
visualizing the 
Study in 


various 


opportunity at 
Cleveland 
film 


teaching by 
Course ot 
depicts the 


action. The 
grade levels from 
Kindergarten through the elementary by using 
some of the activities listed for that age level. 
It emphasizes careful organization and plan 
ning in methods and procedures for 
lessons in physical education. An invaluable 
film for the student teacher as well as the 


experienced instructor. Could be used for dis- 


daily 


cussion purposes in teacher training colleges. 


Dorothy Kozeluh 
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Edgar Allan Poe, Background for His 
Works. 1% reels. 16 mm sound. 13% minutes. 
Black and white, $68.75; color, $125.00 
Educational Collaborator : Walter Blair. Cor 
onet Instructional Films, 65 E. South Water 
St., Chicago 1, III. 


The intent of this film is to help the grade 


school pupil number of Poe's 
poems and tales and at the same time pro 
vide an understanding of the lurid in 
cidents of his life. The illustrations used t 
illustrate the works are feeble visualizations 
in the nineteenth century manner and would 
actually interfere with rather than enforce the 
student's 


visualize a 


less 


imagination. The emphasis in the 


devoted to his life 1s 


sections fortunately 


upon Poe's professional competence rathet 


than on his alcoholism, but it no hint 
of the tortured 


and poems. 


gives 
behind the tales 
John Carter 


mind great 


Vr. and Mrs. Robin's 
sound. 11 
$55; color, $100 
Virgil E. 


65 E 


Family. 1 
Black and 


Kducational 


reel 16 


mm minutes. white, 
Collaborator 
Herrick. Coronet Instructional 


Films, South Water St., Chicago 1, II] 


\ charming story of a robin family in a 

The excellent na- 
with its many 
enables the viewer to follow the day-to-day 
activities of the robin family from its ar- 
rival in early 
late fall 


story 


familiar backyard setting 


ture photography close-ups, 


spring until its departure in 
Told in a delightful narrative, this 
child to find much that 
is similar between the activities of the bird 
and his own family. Children will 
become familiar also with habits unique to 
birds. This film acquaints children with the 
rotation of the seasons as shown by changes 
in vegetation and precipitation as well as by 


encourages a 


family 
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bird migration. Its natural color leaves the 


viewer with an increased appreciation of the 


wonderful world of nature. Highly recom- 


mended for use in  kindergarten- primary 


grades. Maregrethe G. Isaac 
Simple 
mm 


$15. 


Plants: Bacteria. 1% reels. 16 
Black and white, $68.75; color, 
William Bur 

Films, 

Water St., 


sound. 
Educational Collaborator 
Instructional 


South 


rows. Coronet Coronet 
Building, 65 E 


1, Ill. 
The 


various 


( ‘hicago 


film is one of several produced by 


companies im recent times on the 


subject of micro-organisms. The review film 


was not in color. It begins, as the majority 
of such films do, with an exposition of Van 
Leeuwenhoek and his “little animals.” The 


bacteria in the fungi 


placement of area of th 


is announced 


distribution 
from a 


The universality of bacterial 


is revealed by wide 
sub-strata with the consequent cul 
these samplings on 


Identification by 


samples taken 
range ot 


ture ot nutrient agar 


physical and physiological 


distinctions are exemplified. The reviewer 


imagines the time lapse hemolysis of blood 
agar would be 
attention 1s 


controlling 


spectacular in color some 


given to the various means of 


bacteria 


Positive productivity bacteria in the areas 


of enriching soil, making of cheese, chemi 


ended the film 
recapitulation 


cals, etc., aside from a briet 


The producers suggest that the film be 


used at high 
reviewer has 
film. The 
controls in the lab 
dilutes the 


junior and senior and 


certain 


school, 


college levels rhe 


about the 


for asepsis and 


reservations disregard 
proper 
oratory 


of this area It 


sequences value 
is said that bacteria are re 
lated to fungi. In what 


Some 


possible 
way? Some bacteria 
are autotrophi classification 
\greed that 


no system of organs, the proto 


systems 
place the bacteria in the Fungi 
bacteria have 
plast is not a simple undifferentiated mass 
but is get 
From the commentary, one gets the assump 
that in a solid 
liquids called enzymes that digest the solid 
This is an unfortunate misdirection following 
the absence of statement about 
example, 
vontrary 


erally believed to be quite complex 


tion medium bacteria secrete 


enzymes in 
bacteria in liquid 
to the implication of the 
film and commentary, relatively few bacteria 
are capable of spore formation. The state- 
ment that bacterial action is of value in the 
production of acetone, illustrated by a tank 


the previous 
media. ( 
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labelled acetone, does not arouse the enthu 
siasm of this teacher as an audio-visual aid 
in the teaching of the subject. 
Paul W. Titman 
Our Senses: What They Do for Us. 1 reel. 
16 mm sound. 11 minutes. Black and white, 
$50; color, $100. Educational Collaborator 
Leslie W. Irwin. Coronet Instructional Films, 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, Il. 


\n overview of the functions of our senses 
with emphasis on the way they work together 
and make us aware of our 
he film uses cutaway views, 
animation, live photography 


separately to 
surroundings. 
along with an 
explanation of the function of the parts of 
each sense organ and the importance of tak 
these delicate faculties. A nar- 
approach intermediate grade 
children in role playing is used in conjunc 
tion with the visual 
the viewer to 
physical structures of these 
\ids for defective sight 
discussed briefly 


ing care of 


rative using 


picture which enables 


learn a great deal from the 


sense organs 


and hearing are 


This film is suggested for health and safety 
courses at the intermediate could 
also be used effectively in 


level, but 
classes 
able to 
from the 


science 


Primary grade children would be 


form some concrete observations 
and 


for the study ot 


concepts of the picture (An excellent 
provocative 


the five 


starting point 
senses 


Dorothy Kozeluh 


Th Vetri 
l()} minutes. 
$100 


System. 1 
Black and 
Educational Collaborators 
and H. Vernon 
Instructional Films, 65 E 
Chicago 1, III 


16 mm sound. 
white, $55; color, 
Herbert E 

Price Coronet 
South Water St., 


ree l 


Spitzer, 


Chis film brief but 


Mative 


presents a very infor 


history of the metric system and 


British 
Some simple con 


points out its advantages over the 


system of measurement 
versions between metric 
compared to the 


British 


units are made and 
methods of 
converting units. The ease of 
putation involved in the former 
impress the student with the 
measurement 
the magnitude of the 
is given by 


cumbersome 
com 
1s bound to 
logic of such 
a system of Some concept ot 
various metric 
them to 


measures 


units 
comparing familiar 


British weights and 


Curiously, the United States, traditionally 


the leader in labor saving devices is one of 


the few countries in the world that has failed 
to adopt the metric system for general use. 
The film this is so. 


does not suggest why 
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The film has sufficient depth for the upper 
elementary and junior high school. Knowl- 
edge of decimals is prerequisite to appreciat- 
ing it. This reviewer that the film 
would serve best for review purposes rather 
than as an introduction to the study of the 
metric system. Too, it would be most ap- 
propriate for use in elementary laboratory 
courses in chemistry or physics where the 
metric system is used exclusively. 


feels 


Casimer Sutor 


Education in America: 


The Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries. 1% reels. 16 mm 
16 minutes. Black and white, $82.50; 


$150.00. 


sound. 


color, Collaborator : 


Educational 
R. Freeman Butts. Coronet Instructional 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, III. 
This film 
beginnings of 
Colonies. It 


presents an overview of the 

education in the American 
gives a good picture of the 
facilities but only suggests teaching methods. 
Use with some of the leading text books in 
the field of educational history would be 
difficult due to contradictions, such as that 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts functioned only in the 
Southern Colonies, and that the Academies 
were an exclusive development of the Middle 


Colonies. Robert S. Zimmer 


The Nineteenth 
Century. 1% reels. 16 mm sound. 16 minutes. 
Black white, $82.50; $150.00. 
Educational Collaborator: R. Freeman Butts. 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, IIl. 


Education in America: 


and color, 


The second of a three part series on the 
history of education. This film seems to be 
more authentic than the preceding one al- 
though it has its strong and weak points. 
The development of teacher training fails to 
mention the role of the academies, and the 
development of a dual system of education 
in the South for Negroes is presented as 
primarily the result of an economic condition. 
Che part dealing with the enrichment of the 
curriculum and the changing concept of the 
learner were very well presented. 


Robert S. Zimmer 


Education in America: Twentieth Century 
Developments. 1% 16 mm sound. 16 
minutes. Black and white, $82.50; color, 
$150.00 Educational Collaborator: R. Free- 

Coronet Instructional Films, 65 


reels. 


man Butts. 
E. South Water St., Chicago 1, III. 


The final 
cation in 


film in the series covering edu- 
America continues the story up to 
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This film is the 
impressive of the series and would 
be appropriate for college classes studying 
American education. It emphasizes the role 
of education in a changing society and also 
the increased participation by the Federal 
Government in education. 


the mid-twentieth century. 
most 


Robert S. Zimmer 


Facts About Film. Second Edition. 1% 
reels. 16 mm _ sound. 13 minutes. Color. 
$125. International Film Bureau, 57 East 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 


This new edition of a very useful film is 
an excellent example of audio-visual instruc- 
tion. It gives examples of the many uses of 
photographic film, and describes the physical 
characteristics of various kinds and sizes of 
film. It shows how dirt, scratches and finger- 
marks look when enlarged 10,000 times in 
projection, and why and how projectors must 
be kept clean. After illustrating the results 
of cinching and mistakes in threading, the 
film concludes by demonstrating proper film 
handling and splicing. Facts About Film will 
save time for everyone who has to train 
projectionists and it should save money 
by preventing damage to films. Highly 
recommended. Mary Mainwaring 

Facts About Projection. 
1% reels. 16 mm sound. 16 minutes. Color. 
$165. International Film Bureau, 57 East 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 


Second Edition. 


film has an excellent animation se- 
quence that describes and fully explains the 
basic elements of sound motion picture pro- 
jection. It shows the value and methods of 
regular maintenance of projectors, and the 
preparation that goes into a good film screen- 
ing. Close-ups illustrate proper methods of 
lens and aperture cleaning, the importance 
of correct loop size and threading, and what 
to do if the film breaks. Miniature models 
are used to show how should be 
placed if classrooms cannot be darkened 
adequately. The film concludes with a com- 
plete demonstration of setting up for a class- 
room screening. 


This 


screens 


Well organized and well paced, beautifully 


photographed and thoroughly professional, 


this new version of Facts About Projection 
recommended to who 


is highly everyone 


uses projectors. Mary Mainwaring 


The 


i6 mm 


Audio 
sound. 19 


Visual Supervisor. 2 reels. 
Color. $185. 
International Film Bureau, 57 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


minutes. 
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This film attempts to show the expanding 
role of the Audio Visual Center and the 
Audio Visual Supervisor in education today. 
The increasing need for means to provide 
“life-like” 
contributed to this expansion. 


learning experiences of reality 


The Supervisor’s responsibilities mentioned 
in this film include the assistance of teachers 
in the and procurement of audio 
visual materials and equipment suited -to the 
needs of the students ana >f the curriculum; 
the training of students in the operation and 
maintenance of equipment; finally, the im- 
provement of community relations and the 
assistance of the administration with the 
planning of the AV budget. These are indeed 
responsibilities of the Audio Visual Super- 
visor. but they are sometimes oddly illus- 
trated. For instance, at budget time our man 
goes to the superintendent with two DAVI 
magazines to prove that he needs a certain 
percentage of the whole school budget. Is 
it really as easy as that? 


The film affected the evaluation group 
adversely because the content was too diffuse, 
too much is shown too briefly, and it does 
not illustrate modern concepts of supervi- 
sion 


selection 


As shown, most of the supervisor’s 
work could have been done by an experienced 
clerk. The fault may be within the pro- 
perhaps we do not know what to 
expect from an AV supervisor. 


fession ; 
Mary Mainwaring 


(Preadolescence). 1 reel. 
minutes. Black and white, 
Educational Collaborator : 
Harris. Coronet Instructional Films, 
South Water St., Chicago 1, III. 


Growing Up 
16 mm sound. 11 
55 color, $100 
Dale B 
65 E. 


$55: 


This hygiene and health film is designed 
to assist in the teaching of the normal growth 
patterns and variations in rates of growth in 
children. It shows children becoming aware 
of various ages and growth and 
has a matter of fact style with considerably 
less unctious narration than is usual in such 


films the activities of mother 


stages of 


It shows, in 


and children looking over last year’s clothes 
in preparation for school, in physical educ- 


cation and in diagnosis of school 
charts on height and weight, normal varia- 
tion in individual growth and development. 
These are supplemented with cartoon dia- 
grams of masculine and feminine rates of 
growth for ages 12-16. While the film 
valuable implications, these 
are handled in good taste and with consider- 
able insight as to the 
physical self. 


classes, 


has 


social hygiene 


acceptance of one’s 
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Appropriate grade placement would be the 
sixth through ninth grades as it would help 
children get ready, face, and/or review the 
general characteristics of early adolescent 
growth. Rules of personal hygiene and ac- 
ceptance of the naturalness of individual 
growth rates are stressed. 


This is a superior film when compared to 
others in the field, because it presents factual 
non-threatening material that will be stim- 
ulating to both discussion and self acceptance. 
It will be useful in health, hygiene and so 
cial adjustment curriculum areas. Discussion 
questions are included if the teacher should 
like to adapt them for class discussion. 


Robert V. Cole 


Simple Plants: Algae and Fungi. 1% reels. 
16 mm sound. 15 minutes. Black and white, 
$68.75: color, $125.00. Educational Collabl 
orator: Raymond E. Girton. Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 
1, Ill. 


This film describes the characteristics and 
importance of a group of plants generally 
considered as thallophytes. Few botanists 
will agree with the taxonomy as presented 
in this film but plant taxonomy is very much 
in a state of flux. 


Many interesting scenes of algae and mush- 
rooms are presented in conjunction with an 
interesting commentary. Various molds, mil- 
dew, and rusts are also shown. The bacteria, 
of necessity, are given a cursory considera- 
tion. However, the basic types are presented 
along with some information on 
phology, 


their mor- 
and importance. The 
commentary that bacteria have no nucleus ts, 
we know today, erroneous. 


phy siology 


Bacteria do have 
either :a discrete nucleus or nuclear material 


throughout the cytoplasm. 


The emphasizes the importance of 
various fungi in plant pathology and almost 
totally’ neglects animal pathology. The carbon 
dioxide production by yeast in raising bread 
is not generated by heat as the film states. 

Use in upper grades through high school 
is recommended. 


film 


Francesco B. Trama 


English 
tury. 1 


Literature: The Eighteenth Cen- 
reel. 16 mm sound. 13 minutes. 
Black and white, $68.75; color, 125.00. 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, IIl. 


This film attempts to provide a survey of 
eighteenth-century English literature in a 
form suitable for senior high school students. 
The visual settings include a London coffee 
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house, Johnson’s study, and the graveyard at 
Stoke Poges; and good use is made of a few 
old prints of London street scenes. We are 
given brief glimpses into three of the works 
discussed. We are told that the first book of 
Travels high comedy 
and shows puppet Lilliputians jumping over 
sticks. Accurate 


Gulliver's represents 
attention to detail is exem- 
plified by Robinso Crusoe, panting and shed- 
ding drops of water on the 
desert 
ture, 


beach of his 
adven 
Tom Jones strolls 


island. To represent romanti 
an unlikely-looking 
and 


along a_ sidewalk 


l hese 


esting. If, 


duel. 
feeble and uninter 
visually, the film is on a grade- 
level, the accompanying 
is uninspired college text 
ideas of the 
neatly 


commences a 
scenes are equally 
school commentary 
style The chief 
neoclassicists are summarized 
statistically were 
two new 


four 
kinds of literature, and the 
like. Because of its dullness and superficiality, 
the film could be recommended only as a 
review for us¢ 
whom 


and there 


genres, 


students, for 
a per wigged actor crossing 
with a quill pen would be more 

than the reading of what the 
narrator terms Pope’s “fascinating rhythms.” 


Ellin 


with slow 


watching 
out lines 
impressive 


Eastwood 


United States Expansion Overs 
1917). 1% 
Black 


Educational 


(1893- 


reels. 16 mm sound. 13 


minutes. 
$125.00. 
Handlin. 


South 


SOS 7: color, 


and_ white, 


( ollaborator Oscar 
Coronet Instructional 


Water St . 


Films, 65 | 
Chicago 1, Ill 


The film seeks to illustrate highlights and 
episodes of the dramatic period of American 
history which tells the story of how we aban- 


doned our provincialism to become a 


world 
parts of the 
boundaries 
film is the 
(American history 
Is the United States 
North American power 
it to expand beyond its boundaries to 
befriend and lead such people as the Cubans, 
Filipinos, 


powell whose 


interests reach 


world far outside of our own 
Che point hammered home by the 
crucial problem of 


the turn of the 


during 
century. 
to remain a strictly 


or 1s 
and others The ex 
their 
and 


Hawaiians, 


pasionists won, and 


firmed by the 


position. was con- 
| 
work ol 


Latin 
Panama 


view | heodore 


Roosevelt in his vigorous 
policy, building of the 


assumption ot 


\merican 
Canal, and 


protectorate some of the 


Caribbean 


ove! 


small states 


lhe story of American expansion is suc- 


told Phe 
The recom 
mended for upper elementary grades and the 


cintly and adequately level of 


photography is high film is 


high school. Joseph Chada 
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Filmstrips 


Divided Germany: Pivot of the Cold War 
Black white, $2.50. The 
York Times Company, New York 36, 


57 frames and 
New 
ns 

In issuing Divided Germany the New York 
Times performs an educational and public 
service. The film deals with the issues of a 
problem whose phases and ramifications will 
continue to vex the world for many a year 
yet to come. 


Most of the fifty-seven frames are photo- 
graphs with appropriate sub-titles. They 
report the German course of events from 
1945 to the present. The theme of the film 
is the East-West rivalry in the effort to fill 
the German power vacuum. The viewer is 
taken from the crisis produced by the air 
lift in the struggle for the control of Berlin 
through the formation of NATO. 


Divided Germany also covers Germany’s 
relation to the world. This phase is developed 
by showing the part which the country plays 
in a scientific cooperation with other states, 
in its role in the European Common Market, 
in the fears which its growth generates 
among its eastern neighbors, and in its key 


position in Europe’s unity and strength. 


rhe basic intent of the filmstrip editors to 
explain the background, to present the cur- 
rent problems, and to pose questions for dis- 
cussions is well realized in Divided Germany. 
The film is 


accompanied by an excellent 


teacher aid in the form of a discussion manual. 


Joseph Chada 


C/ur 
Black 
New 


Caribbean Neighbors. 55 frames. 
$2.50. 


New 


and _ white, 


York 


Produced by the 
York 36, N.Y. 


Times, 


\ current events filmstrip dealing with the 
nations and Caribbean. 
Major topics include a brief mention of the 


a yssessions of the 


outstanding problems, the new political move- 
ments, relationships to the United States of 
America, and a review of recent economic 
and social improvements in Puerto Rico and 
Cuba. Although the filmstrip is a timely one, 
it attempts to cover material which requires 
much more detail than that shown in 55 
frames. In fact, a separate strip could easily 
be made for each of the four topics. 


Recommended only as a quick review of 


recent developments in the Caribbean for 
upper grades social studies classes. 


Vernon W. Brockmann 
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Important New Books 


@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 


Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


The School in 
Ralph L. Pounds 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth 
11, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 518. 


A systematic study of important cultural 
trends and their implications for the school 
in the social order. The book discusses the 
historical relationships of the school to so- 
ciety, the social and economic trends in 
America, and 4 variety of problems facing 
the individual in American society, including 
those of family life, mental health, crime 
and delinquency, population trends, and in- 
tergroup relations. The final section contains 
an excellent summary of the contrasting 
viewpoints of the institutional role of the 
schuol in society. A particularly adaptable 

undergraduate and graduate 


American 
and 


Society. By 
James R. Bryner. 
Ave., 


New York 
$6.75. 


text for both 
courses in the social foundation of education. 
John M. seck 

Education and Public Understanding. By 
Gordon McCloskey. Harper and Bros., 49 
E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 572. $6.00. 

Designed to impress upon teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents the importance of 
a good program of public relations, this book 
presents tested principles of effective com- 
munication and useful suggestions for de- 
veloping community understanding. Various 
means are outlined for school administrators, 
teachers, board members, and laymen for 
planning the utilization of communication 
media. Although written primarily for ad- 
ministrators, the principles and techniques 
may be equally relevant to any individual 
or group in the community interested in 
interpreting the work of the schools. 

John M. Beck 


Getting Down to 
Brackenbury. G. P. 


Robert L. 
Sons, 201 


( “ases. By 
Putnam’s 


November, 1959 


Madison 
Pp. 217. 

This textbook in educational philosophy 
departs from the conventional method of 
instruction and instead utilizes the inductive 
or problems approach. The eight chapters 
devoted to educational problems are sub- 
divided into three parts: problematic situa- 
tion, possible solutions, and analysis of the 
latter. The various solutions reflect differ- 
ent philosophic positions. In this way rela- 
tionships are established between philosophies 
and educational practices. No doubt the 
problems or case approach will appeal to 
students. However the text appears to have 
more value in a course as a supplementary 
source. As a basic text it lacks the exposi- 
tion of philosophical concepts which would 
be essential in the analysis of given solutions 
to stated educational problems. 


Je yhn M. Beck 


Ave., 
$4.00 


New York 16, N. Y., 1959. 


The Adventure of Learning in College 
By Roger H. Garrison. Harper and Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 270. 

This straightforward discussion of college 
life in all its aspects should be required 
reading in freshmen orientation courses. It 
is not intended as a textbook of information 
but rather as a biography of a learner be- 
coming aware of purposes, developing into 
an intelligent young student, and seeking to 
profit from his undergraduate experiences. 
The purposes of college education, the gen 
eral problems of learning, and ways of 
thinking are discussed. 


629°C 
$.60. 


John M. Beck 


Basic Statistical 
Downie and R. W. 
Bros., 49 E. 33r 
1959. Pp. 289. 


Methods. By N. M. 

Heath. Harper and 
d St., New York 16, N. Y., 
$4.50. 
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This book reflects the authors’ successful 
attempt to write an introductory text which 
“involves as little mathematics as possible, 
and computation, application, and 
interpretation.” Beginning students in edu- 
cation and in the other social will 
find the functional approach most helpful in 
gaining an understanding of basic statistical 
theory and practice. Much of the organiza- 
tion of the content is similar to other statisti- 
cal works in the field; descriptive statistics 
followed by inferential and the 
more common tests of significance. The final 
chapters consider topics not generally 
found in intreductory texts correlation 
techniques, test construction and theory, and 
nonparametri techniques This 1s a most 
useful addition to the library of the teacher, 
in particular, professional day tre 
quently calls for statistical competence 


John M Beck 


stresses 


sciences 


Statistics 


three 
whose 


Evaluating Pupil Growth. By J. Stanley 
Ahmann and Marvin D. Glock. Allyn and 
Bacon, 50 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass., 1959. 
Pp. 605. $6.50 


Chis is a fine piece of work with well-de fined 
purposes systematically pursued. Utilizing 
the typical format of books in the field of 
evaluation, the authors offer a comprehen- 
sive text tor a one-term college course at 
undergraduate or graduate level The use 
of the text material, however, is not limited 
to course work. It can serve as a reference 
manual for t 


counselors, supervisors, 
1 administrators on the many 


and problems 
in evaluatior The book also features an 
excellent a 


a he rs, 


readings 


John M 


notated | ol 


ball 
Beck 


é dary Education. By William 
ler and J. Galen Saylor. Rinehart 
32 Madison Ave., New York 16, 


SO Pp 765 $6.5 


This book succes ssfully attempts to ass¢ mble 


cohesively and usably a wealth of diversified 
materials about thi modern high 
The mercurial nature of its topic has already 
caused the to revis¢ completely their 
1959 book similarly inspired. 1 rewriting 
has brought the subject up to with 
is not an argumenta- 
tive book although it persuades by the power 
ot its presentation Phe newcomer to the 
field who acquires it will find a treasure 
house of facts and opinions, current and 
historical The veteran will be happy to 
find the handy compilation of statistics, the 
comparative national systems of 
education, and the accounts of many 
projects. He may even be persuaded to over- 
look the occasional too-familiar flow chart 
and satellite diagram or the numbered lists 
destined to plague too many _ education 
students in ill-constructed final exams 


S¢ hool 
authors 


grips 


atest controversies. It 


section on 


source 


Benedict Amar 
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Secondary School Teaching Methods. By 
Leonard H. Clark and Irving S. Starr. 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave. New York 
11, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 340. $5.00. 


There is not a faulty educational concept, 
a misleading bit or advice, or an unworkable 
technique introduced in this textbook for 
college classes, and yet the reviewer read 
its pages with mildly ambivalent reactions. 
The reason, perhaps specious in view of the 
book’s many virtues, is that the excellence 
of its material far surpasses its literary 
merit. The instructor will doubtless be 
pleased to find the field presented in well 
organized, discussion-provoking units. The 
students will find the scope of matters under 
consideration as comprehensive as they might 
reasonably expect from a book on methodol 
ogy. Both may be somewhat affronted how- 
ever by a prose style which could impress 
them as patronizing and cliché-ridden. Per- 
haps a good, spirited class can dispel the 
notion that the simple declarative march of 
sentences has elements of condescension. 

Benedict Amar 

Early Elementary Education. By Myrtle 

Imhoff, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 
nd St., New York 1, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 345. 


The child aged four to nine is the concern 
of the author as she investigates the factors 
necessary for a well-implemented program. 
Basic ingredients include the teacher specif 
ically trained in the psychology of this age 
group and a child centered curriculum 
developed through the democratic 
lhe book deals with programs in operation, 
is rich in detail, and is profusely illustrated. 
Much in the book has been said before, yet 
much may be repeated with profit. Some 
readers may have reservations about includ- 
ing the nursery child in these considerations, 
but by and large the professional or lay 
person interested in the early educational 

will find this book helpful and 
provocative. Wesley F. Amar 


process 


processes 


The Modern Elementary School 
ulum and Methods. By Wilbur H. Dutton 
and John A. Hockett. Rinehart and Co., 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y 


1959. Pp. 524. $5.50 


This book provides an extensive survey 
of certain phases of curriculum construction 
and development, methodology, and aspects 
of guidance and evaluation. It also presents 
for educators an overview of elementary 

primary and inter 


Curric- 


subjects in the 
mediate grades in the light of modern prin- 
ciples of child growth and development. The 
scope is extremely comprehensive — perhaps 
too ambitious for one volume and yet a well 
ordered and logical presentation is effected. 
Wesley F. Amar 


schoo! 
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Personnel Services in Education. Edited 
by Nelson B. Henry. University of Chicago 
Press, 5750 S. Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, IIL, 
1959. Pp. 408. 

Reviewing this yearbook is a mixed pleas- 
ure since editorial pulicy decreed the glaring 
omission of all references to one of the his- 
torical main streams from which emerged 
personnel services as we know them in edu- 
cation today: the vocational guidance move- 
ment. Taken singly many chapters have rich 
content at a theoretical level, but the book 
is not beyond the understanding of pupil 
personnel services as the editor seems to 
imply. Personnel workers should own a 
copy. Blanche B. Paulson 


Guidance in the Elementary Schools. By 
Bacon, 


1 
1959. Py 


Robert H. Knapp. 
Tremont St., Boston 
385. $5.00 


Allyn and 
11, Mass., 


c 
) 


) 
). 


This is a very helpful book on the guid- 
ance function in our schools, with a clear 
exposition of philosophy and techniques. The 
author bases his approach on his convictions 
that the regular classroom teacher is the key 
guidance worker and that experts should be 
used as resource persons and as special con- 
sultants for children with extreme or un- 
usual deviations. Guidance, says the author, 
is particularly important in the elementary 
school where children spend their most form- 
ative years and are more impressionable and 
responsive than they will be in high school 
cr college. The text is current and covers 
well the best thinking on guidance today. 

Pearl B. Drubeck 


The Role of the Teacher in Guidance. By 
Edgar G. Johnston, Mildred Peters, and 
William Evraiff. Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 276. 
$4.95. 


A straightforward analysis of the phases 
of guidance in which the classroom teacher 
functions when providing for effective learn- 
ing. Using recent research the authors pre- 
sent tools and techniques, both formal and 
informal, with many illustrations and descrip- 
tive case studies for practical application. 
The teacher is helped to understand group 
structure and to evaluate his own role. A 
comprehensive bibliography gives an excel- 
lent reading list. Recommended for the 
profe ssional shelf. 

Alice S. Gordon 

Educating the Gifted. Edited by 

French. Henry Holt and Co., 
on Ave., New York 17, N. Y 


po.9U. 


Joseph 
383 Madi- 
1959 Pp. 


A compilation of articles that describe and 
analyze current experimentation and provi- 
sion for gifted children. Historical studies 
are not included as the stress is on current 

acti The selection of material is ex- 


November, 1959 


cellent and the text is well organized. Since 
the book favors no specific theory of educa- 
tion but provides readings and _ research 
favoring many different schools of thought, 
it should find a ready acceptance in the field. 
Theodore Stolarz 


Guiding the Young Child, Kindergarten to 
Grade Three. Edited by Helen Heffernan. 
D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass., 1959. Pp. 368. 


A revision of an earlier successful text 
devoted to the understanding and guidance of 
young children, this book covers more com- 
pletely the developmental characteristics and 
instructional procedures emphasized in mod 
ern education. It is one of the very few 
books that thoroughly explore experiences 
and activities for third grade classrooms; 
not only does it provide effective techniques 
involved in program planning but it also 
suggests time schedules and activities for 
eight-year-olds. The illustrations are well 
chosen and the bibliography is completely 
revised. Highly recommended. 


Viola M. Lynch 


ee 5¢ 
$9.29. 


Teaching in the Nursery School. By Sallie 
Beth Moore and Phyllis Richards. Harper 
and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 531. $5.50. 


The purpose of this text is “to help both ex 
perienced and prospective teachers of young 
children become creative, effective teachers.” 
No instructor can read this detailed book 
without experiencing a real desire to improve 
her techniques and gaining a better under- 
standing of what a well planned educative 
program for young children entails. Very 
practical and useful; a significant contribu 
tion to teachers of preschool children. 


Viola M. Lynch 


2 
a 

2 
3 


The Elementary School Science Activities 
Series: Working with Plants and Working 
with Animals. By J. Myron Atkin and R 
Will Burnett. Rinehart and Co., 232 Madi 
son Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp 
64 and 88 respectively. $1.00 each. 

Wotking with Plants provides ideas for 
demonstrations, experiments, and experiences 
for the elementary science program. Begin 
ning with the lowest plant and progressing 
to flowering suggestions made 
for class-tested activities designed to give 
the child a better understanding of basic 
science concepts related to plants and plant 
processes. 


species, are 


In Working with Animals, demonstrations, 
experiments, collections, and other activities 
are described with emphasis on the use of 
live material for the study and observation 
of all phyla. Suggestions for setting up 
aquaria and terraria and instructions for 
making cages are included. A limited number 
of line drawings supplement the directions 

Muriel Beuschlein 
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The 
Next?, 


Reading for 
New We Three, The New 
and The New Tall Tales. By Marion Mon- 
roe, A Artley, and William S. Gray. 
Illustrated by Pat Rosade. Scott, Foresman 
and Co., 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, IIL. 
Pp. 112, 95, 96 respectively. $1.56, $1.44, $1.44 


Independence Series. 


What 


Sterl 


it 


respectively 


lhe first book is planned to help the child 
independence in reading after he has 
finisked the first reader of the basic series. 
In addition to using the same vocabulary, 
the authors introduce many new words which 
the child should be able to “unlock” by using 
the phonetic and structural analysis skills 
learned as a result of the skills program of 
the basic story 


to most six-year-olds. 


gain 


series content will appeal 


The second book, which is to be read after 
the completion of The New Friends and 
Veighbors, is designed to give children prac 
tice in the independent use of word-attack 
skills learned through the basic develop 
mental reading program. Each story is fol- 
lowed by questions based on comprehension 
and the use of word-attack In addi- 
tion, at the end of the book there are ex- 
ercises in word analysis. Most children will 
like the stories 


skills 


Planned to be read after The New Streets 
and Roads, the third book provides practice 
in using previously learned word-attack 
skills to “unlock” new words. Exercises in 
vowel sounds, syllabication, endings, and 
suffixes are found at the back of the book. 
The stories will tickle the child’s funny bone 

Mabel G. Hemington 


Thorndike Program: 
mary and Juntor Dictionary. 
Thorndike and Clarence L. Barn- 
hart. Scott, Foresman and Co., 433 E. Erie 
St., Chicago 11, IIL, 1959. Pp. 720 and 784 
respectively. $3.08 and $3.28 respectively. 


Barnhart Dictionary 
Beginning Dict 


By E. L. 


\rrangement in these editions resembles 
that of previous volumes but additional units 
of instruction will prove valuable to teacher 
and pupil The beginning dictionary, de- 
signed for the fourth grade, contains sixty- 
seven lessons im dictionary skills; the junior 
edition, for fifth and sixth grades, contains 
forty pages of comphehensive drills and more 
tips on the spelling of words. Used regularly 
and carefully, these lessons will not only help 
the young pupil to read with more under- 
standing but will also enrich his vocabulary. 

Kathleen D. O’Shea 


Creative Dramatics. By Geraldine Brain 
Siks. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 460. $4.50. 


This is an outstanding contribution 
to the art of developing creativity in children 


book 
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It is a comphehensive guide to the philos- 
ophy, methods, and techniques of working 
with children in creative dramatics programs. 
Ninety-nine delightful photographs of chil- 
dren participating in creative dramatics ac 
tivities illustrate the book. Intended for the 
prospective teacher. 


Joan A. Dalton 


In City, Town, and Country. Teachers 
edition. By Paul R. Hanna, Genevieve 
Anderson Hoyt, and Clyde F. Kohn. Illus- 
trated by Jack White and Clarence Martin. 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 433 E. Erie St., 
Chicago 11, Ill, 1959. Pp. 424. $2.80. 


This third grade social studies book, which 
presents life in a metropolitan area, a large 
town, a rural community, and the inter- 
dependence of all three, is so designed that 
through its study children will better under- 
stand their own communities. The illustrations 
and maps deserve special commendation. The 
underlining of new words and carefully con- 
structed questions as well as the practical 
suggestions for classroom procedures in the 
teachers’ edition will be of great assistance 
to the instructor. 


Elizabeth P. Davey 


Administering Audio-Visual Services. By 
Carlton W. H. Erickson. Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1959. 


Pp. 479. $6.95. 


This book is based on sound educational 
principles; the audio-visual program is not 
treated as a separate phase of the school 
curriculum but as an integral part of the 
teaching-learning process. A very detailed 
plan for all phases of its administration is 
presented. Although intended primarily as 
a text for a fundamental course in the ad- 
ministration of audio-visual services, big city 
directors in the field as well as coordinators 
of individual schools and librarians will find 
here a worthwhile and helpful guide. An 
added valuable feature is the continual pro- 
gram of evaluation of materials, techniques, 
and services emphasized throughout. 


Samuel L. Dolnick 


The School Health Program. By Alma 
Nemir. W. B. Saunders Co., W. Washing- 
ton Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1959. Pp. 428. 
$6.00. 


An excellent text in health education for 
teacher candidates and teachers in service 
inasmuch as they are expected to promote 
health and detect deviations in the school 
child. The chapters are well planned, in- 
formative, and contain a list of additional 
sources, materials, and visual aids. Highly 
recommended. Gus Ziagos 
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For the Kindergarten 


Let It Rain. By Dorothy Koch. Illustrated 
by Helen Stone. Holiday House, 8 W. 13th 
St., New York 11, N. Y., 1959. Unp. $2.95. 

This charming, colorfully illustrated book 
tells the story of a rainy day and how two 
children entertain themselves. Reading it 
is like reliving childhood experiences ; the 
imagination of children comes alive in this 
text. For the four-to-six-year-old. 

Barbara Biederman Stein 


“My Name Is .’ By Lois Baker 
Muehl. Illustrated by Aldren A. Watson. 
Holiday House, 8 W. 13th St., New York 
HH, N. Y.,. 1959: Pp. $4. $295. 

This imaginative little book should have 
universal appeal to primary pupils. The first 
initials of twenty-six children from Arthur 
to Zelma are incorporated into nonsense 
stories, using the sound the letter in 
question in as many words as possible. Pri- 
mary children are keenly interested in their 
names and those of their friends. The fun in 
this letter game really begins when the book 
has been read and the children try to do the 
same thing with their initials. 

Ruth 


By 


of 


H. 


Dennis 


Flippy’s Flashlight. By Corinna Marsh. 
Illustrated by Dorothy Teichmar. E. P. Dut- 
ton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y., 1959. Unp. $2.50. 

On a rainy day Flippy searched the house 
to find his toys but they seemed to be lost. 
When Grandma arrived with a flashlight, 
the dreary day became an adventure for 
with the light the boy discovered all sorts 
of things. The illustrations are simple and 
interesting. For the preschool child. 

Barbara Biederman Stein 

Hark the Herald 
Armer. Illustrated by Winifred 
Arlington Books, 30 Arlington 
bridge 40, Mass., 1959. Pp. 30. 

To fully appreciate this inspirational little 
book a mother or a teacher should feel the 
need for teaching the difference between 
imaginative or creative composition and just 
“telling lies.’ Such a person would thought- 
fully build up an appreciation among her 
listeners of a little girl who is one of fifty 
in an understanding “home.” An unhurried, 
skilled reading of this story to primary chil- 
dren will bring about a love for the kindly 
doctor and his wife, sympathy for the little 
girl and Hark, her angel, and a desire to 
have day dreams and tell about them because 
“some of the best things that happen start 
with dreams.” 


Angel. By Alberta 
Madison. 
St., Cam- 
$2.75. 


Ruth H. Dennis 


Just Like Everyone Else. Written and 
illustrated by Karla Kuskin. Harper and 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1959. Unp. $1.50. 


November, 1959 


and Primary Grades 


A delightful little picture book which points 
out in rhythmic prose all the ways in which 
Jonathan James was like everyone else—and 
the one way in which he differed. The fami- 
liar concepts, frequent repetition of words, 
and fascinating illustrations make this an 
excellent book for the three-to-six-year-old 

Jacobs 


Louise M. | 
Illus- 


Everyone Waits. By Mabel Watts. 
trated by Imre Hofbauer. Abelard-Schuman, 
404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 39. $2.75. 

Waiting is particularly difficult for children, 
and it helps them to know that every living 
creature waits for something. This concept 
is presented by means of a little boy relating 
the things his mother has told him. The 
warm, natural illustrations make a really 
outstanding contribution to this inspirational 
little book for the smallest children, especially 
those we can assemble in an intimate group 
to discuss the various things we all have to 
wait for. Mothers as well as primary teachers 
should like this lovely little book. 

Ruth H. Dennis 


Emmett’s Pig. By Mary Stolz. Illustrated 
by Garth Williams. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 
33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 
62. $2.50. 

Emmett who lived in a city wanted a pig 
very much. He couldn’t keep one in the city 
but on his birthday his parents took him to 
a farm where there was a little pig for him 
which he named King Emmett. He had to 
leave King Emmett on the farm but he sent 
treats and visited him whenever he could. 
The story is interestingly told and attrac- 
tively illustrated with color drawings. 

Elizabeth P. Davey 


The Moon Jumpers. By Janice May Udry. 
Illustrated by Maurice Sendak. Harper and 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1959. Unp. $2.50. 

This lovely picture book describes chil- 
dren’s delight with the magic of moonlight as 
they play outdoors on a summer’s night just 
before bedtime. The gorgeous colors in the 
illustrations capture the enchantment of 
moonlight nights; the frolicking children are 
charmingly portrayed in both color and black 
and white sketches. An outstanding book. 

Louise M. 


I Would Like to be a Pony. 3y Dorothy 
W. Baruch. Illustrated by Mary Chalmers. 
Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 32. $2.00. 

A book of poetry which which the very 
young will love and understand. Most chil 
dren haye pretended or wished at some time 
to be a pony, bee, whale, puppy, elephant, or 
fly. Fine natural drawings contribute much 
to the humor, life, and truth of each poem. 
Every child loves a poem meant especially 
for him. Edna R. Olson 
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Swing Me, Swing Tree. By Marcia Bliss 
Marks. Illustrated by David Berger. Little, 
Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, 
Mass., 1959. Pp. 30. $2.50. 

A gay little book written in verse about 
something all children like to do— swing. 
Each verse has a large and colorful illustra- 
tion. Little children will enjoy hearing the 
poems and chanting the rhyming words after 
they have heard them a few times. For ages 
five to seven Coletta H. Ramelow 


The World of Christopher Robin. By A. A. 
Milne. Illustrated by E.H. Shepard. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 234. $3.95. 

\ companion volume to the recently pub- 
lished The World of Pooh, this book contains 
the poems formerly available in the two col- 
lections, When We Were Very Young and 
Vew We Are Six. The beloved black and 
white drawings in the original books have 
been retained and the artist has added eight 

illustrations in and new end 
Thus in modern format the irresisti- 
ome even more irresistible. 


Louise M. Jacobs 


full page color 
pape rs 


ple ¢ lassi S be 


that Traveled around the World. 
By Jim Pierce. Illustrated by Don Duryea. 
Steck Co., 9th and Lavaca Sts., 1959. Pp. 48. 


$1.75 


The Smule 


Most enjoyable and timely is this happy 
little story for the younger primary group, 
vith its bright colored illustrations of people 
all over the world who caught and reflected 
the gayety of a smiling little boy from Maine. 
When the little boy became unhappy away 
from his friends two ships arrived, one from 
each of our new states, completing the round- 
the-world journey of Danny’s smile, so that 
he was happy again. 


Ruth H. 


Dennis 
The Houses from the Sea. By Alice E. 
Gandy Illustrated by Adrienne Adams. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1959. Unp. $2.95. 

In rhyhmic prose the story tells about two 
children and the day they spend on the beach 
picking up They wonder at the 
beauty of the shells: the different colors, and 
that each was once the home of a little crea- 
ture that lived inside. The many lovely pastel 
illustrations combined with the delightful de- 
scriptions of the various shells might well 
timulate the reader to start his own collec- 
tion. An exceptionally beautiful book 


Louise M. Jacobs 


seashells. 


Jack and the Beanstalk. By Walter de la 
Mare. Illustrated by Joseph Lowe. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N.. X.,. 1959.. Pp. 52. 33.00 

Chis classic tale is presented here 
in new the pages are five inches wide 
and twelve inches high, a “tall” book; full 


lairy 


dre SS 
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pages of unusually imaginative but very 
modern charcoal drawings accompany each 
page of the text with added splashes of color 
placed here and there. The tale is worth 
telling over and over to children, especial- 
ly when the text is that of de la Mare, a 
master storyteller. 
Pauline A. Atherton 


The Contest at Paca. Written and illus- 
trated by Mare Simont. Harper and Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 60. $2.00. 

Here is a traditional bit of Spanish folk- 
lore about a stew-eating contest between the 
students and the soldiers of Paca. Children 
of the intermediate grades will of course 
enjoy the hilarity of slapstick comedy at its 
silliest, augmented by cartoon sketches. If you 
like slapstick don’t miss this! 

Ruth H. Dennis 


The Man, the Boy, and the Donkey. 
Written and illustrated by Katherine Evans. 
Albert Whitman and Co., 560 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 6, Ill, 1958. Unp. $2.25. 

Driving a gentle donkey to the market 
should have been an easy matter for Papa 
Bon and Peter. Trying to please everyone 
they met along the road, however, created 
many problems. How they learned that “you 
can’t satisfy all of the people all of the time” 
is presented in this humorous story. The 
large, colorful illustrations and well designed 
format help to make this a good selection for 
a primary library table. 

Barbara Mueller 


Jane Likes Pictures. Written and _illus- 
trated by Elizabeth MacIntyre. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 29. $2.75. 

A very different book which shows that if 
encouraged children will love to draw and 
study pictures. After reading this to first, 
second, and third grade children an interest- 
ing art lesson can develop. The story is done 
in poetic form and the illustrations are de- 
lightful. Catherine E. Tobin 


Tales Of Scales. By Selma Seider. Illus- 
trated by Elizabeth Monath. Franklin Watts, 
575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y.,, 
1959. Pp. 60. $1.95. 

For the young child who is being intro- 
duced to the piano by private or class in- 
struction, this book will make music interest- 
ing and meaningful. Each scale is illustrated 
by an animal whose name begins with the 
same letter as the scale, for example the D 
scale is introduced and colorfully pictured by 
a dachshund and the others are subsequently 
presented in the same manner by a cat, a 
giraffe, a buffalo, and an elephant. Accom- 
panying each is a verse to be sung as the 
scale is played. The author is to be commend- 
ed for showing the vocal as well as the 
instrumental approach to music reading and 
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proving that scales are not only easy to learn 
and remember but fun to play as well. Rec- 
ommended for young children from kinder- 
garten through third grade. 

Elizabeth R. Hennessey 


Grandfather Todd of Old Cape Cod. By 
Joseph E. Hanson. Illustrated by Jean Porter. 
David McKay Co., 119 W. 40th St., New 


York 18, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 64. $2.50. 


The delightful experiences of Kate and 
Gregg on Cape Cod will enchant our seven- 
and eight-year-olds. Grandfather Todd enter- 
tains his two grandchildren with stories of 
his astounding adventures and also acquaints 
the children with the happy world of fan- 
tasy. Their summer adventures on Cape Cod 
are filled with grandfather’s touch of magic. 

Coletta Duncan 


For the Middle Grades 


lales Told Aaain. By Walter de la Mare. 
Illustrated by Alan Howard. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 207. $3.00. 

Originally published in 1927 under the title 
Told Again, this book contains many of the 
all-time favorites: Little Red Riding Hood, 
jack and the Beanstalk, Bluebeard, Snow 
White, Sleeping Beauty, Rapunzel. These 
tales told by a master storyteller and im- 
aginatively illustrated become the “classic” 
fairy tales worthy of collecting and retelling 
by all. Pauline Atherton 


Folk Plays for Puppets You Can Make. 
Written and illustrated by Tom Tichenor. 
Abingdon Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, 
Tenn., 1959. Pp. 96. $2.25. 

This is a fine little book of well selected 
puppet-making projects presented simply 
enough for third grade children. The instruc- 
tions are complete and easy to follow, and 
the detailed illustrations are excellent helps 
for clarifying the written directions. This 
volume includes suggestions for many worth- 
while activities such as making puppets, 
stages, and scenery, as well as five plays with 
directions for giving them. 

Joan A. Dalton 

A Song Is Born. By Beatrice and Ferrin 
Fraser. Illustrated by Nora S. Unwin. Little, 
Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6 
Mass., 1959. Pp. 32. $2.50. 

The child is introduced to the reading of 
music through a short history of notation, 
scales, note names, signatures, and rhythms. 
Any pupil with an inquiring mind will enjoy 
this scientific approach. The questions asked 
can be answered easily with the aid of the 
drawings and a bit of thinking. Beautifully 
illustrated. Could be used as a fourth grade 
text Sylvan Ward 


Peter Tschatkowsky and the Nutcracker 
Ballet. By Opal Wheeler. Illustrated by 
Christine Price. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 6. $3.50. 

After an 


unsuccessful apprenticeship in 
law, 


Tschaikowsky goes to Moscow as a 
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teacher in Rubinstein’s music school. This 
interesting biography takes the young reader 
through these early days to the period of 
recognition and world wide acclaim. Boys 
and girls will enjoy this story of a famous 
man who loved the world of childhood and 
wrote some of his most well known works 
for his sister’s children. Simple piano ar 
rangements of six of the most familiar 
compositions are included. For ages eight 
to eleven. Mary M. Malone 


A Handful of Flowers 
Miller. Illustrated by Genevieve 
Jackson. Pantheon Books, 333 Sixth Ave., 
New York 14, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 46. $3.50 

A collection of poems about flowers that 
grow in woods, fields, and gardens. Each 
plant is presented as a unique personality 
The attractive format and delicate drawings 
in pleasing colors make this a most appealing 
book. For flower lovers of any age from 
eight up. Louise M. Jacobs 


By Mary Britton 
Vaughn 


Berlits Series for Children: Italian for 
Children, French for Children, and Spanish 
for Children. Edited by the staff of the 
Berlitz School of Language. Illustrated by 
Dagmar Wilson. Grosset and Dunlap, 1107 
Broadway, New York 10, N wa 1959 Pp 
72 each. $2.50 each 

These three readers are attractive books 
containing the stories of “The Three Bears” 
and “Little Red Riding Hood.” The question 
and answer form of the stories would make 
transfer of material into conversation pos 
sible for a child. The vocabulary, except for 
a few special words, consists of useful words 
and word patterns. The phonetic method 
which strives to indicate pronunciation of a 
foreign language by combinations of English 
sounds would be useful only under adequate 
supervision. Pleasing illustrations supplement 
the text. Excellent for a child who has had 
simple oral preparation in the language. 
Dorothy F. Roberts 


The First Book of Color. By Herbert P 
Paschel. Illustrated by Caru Studios. Frank- 
lin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 
22, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 45. $1.95. 
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From cover to cover, this is a book of beau- 
tiful color. Almost every child from fourth 
through eighth grade will be delighted with 
its simple yet thorough explanation of light 
and pigment theories, and some physiological 
reactions. 

There are, however, two disconcerting ele- 
ments ; first the validity of trying to illustrate 
complementary may be questioned. 
The blue for instance on page 24 said to be 
complementary to yellow is not the same as 
that given on page 25 although they should 
be identical. The former definitely would 
give a green in mixing rather than “cancel” 
the vellow; the latter which is a tinge of 
violet-blue is more authentic. While it is 
difficult to obtain true color reproductions, 
should when dealing with a_ teaching 
situation and small children omit rather than 
give an erroneous concept. The second ques- 
tionable item is on page 27: “a mixture of 
cyan and magneta produces blue” is hardly 
factual when the result is so definitely purple 
or violet. 


colors 


one 


LaVancha M. 


Stalmok 


Let There Be Light. By Lillian J. Brag- 
don. Illustrated by Leonard Shortall. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq., Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. 1959. Pp. 91. $2.75. 

This is a story which will give eleven- to 
fourteen-year-olds a sense of wonder of the 
light which they take for granted. Basic 
astronomy is woven with the story of light 
from sun, moon, and planets. The reactions 
of people to each new invention of the use 
of light from the cave man’s fire to the use 
of phosphorus give boys and girls an under- 
standing of the past and a glimpse into the 
future. Jewel Martin Hyland 


Off into Space. By Margaret O. Hyde. 
Illustrated by Bernice Meyers. McGraw-Hill 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 64. $2.50. 

This is actually a “how-to” book, giving all 
the details of space travel. Questions on what 
we will wear, what we will eat, what train- 
ing we will need, what life in a moon village 
will be like are answered in an exciting 
fashion. Important facts about gravity, at- 
mosphere, and the solar system are presented 
in terms of the personal experience of the 
eight- to fourteen-year-old space traveler. 

Jewel Martin Hyland 


The First Book Series. 
of Maps and Globes. By 
Epstein. Illustrated by Laszlo Roth. The 
l'irst Book of France. By Gerald Gottlieb. 
Illustrated by Alan Moyler. The First Book 
of the Early Settlers. By Louise Dickinson 
Rich. Illustrated by Douglas Gersline. Frank- 
lin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 
21, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 63, 66, 83 respectively. 
$1.95 each. 


The First Book 
Sam and Beryl 
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The vocabulary and the explanations in the 
First Book of Maps and Globes appeal to 
readers of all ages. The difficulties of map 
and chart reading are presented in clear and 
simple ters. 

The First Book of France, which describes 
the country through its people and events, 
is an enriched travelogue that goes beyond 
textbooks. Historic places are visited to- 
gether with small out-of-the-way sights that 
show the everyday life. 

Daily living and its problems is the key- 
note of The Early Settlers. Various com- 
panies sent people to the New World and 
the problems of these early villages include 
shelter and food. The means of obtaining 
these things depended upon skill, patience, 
and courage. A seemingly ordinary story is 
cleverly presénted. 

All the books have been thoughtfully 
illustrated and contain detailed indexes. 

Marie L. Horan 


The Complete Christmas Book. Edited by 
Franklin Watts. Illustrated by William 
Ronin. Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 339. $4.95. 

The title is an apt one for every phase of 
Christmas preparation — how to give, enter- 
tain, decorate, and celebrate —is contained 
in this volume. Perhaps even more than the 
many suggestions of things to make, teachers 
will appreciate the large number of excellent 
Christmas stories and poems to which more 
than a third of the text is devoted. An ex- 
ceedingly useful book for any grade level of 
the elementary school and a must for every 
school library. Louise M. Jacobs 


101 Best Nature Games and Projects. By 
Lillian and Godfrey Frankel. Sterling Pub- 
lishing Co., 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16. 
N. Y., Pp. 128. $2.50. 

This is an handy collection of practical 
suggestions of projects, games, activities, and 
ideas that direct children to make their own 
observations and deductions. The simple 
directions can be followed easily by pupils 
of the fourth grade reading level and the 
interesting suggestions would appeal to pupils 
of all elementary grades. This is a splendid 
book for children who prefer to explore 
instead of just read about the phenomena 
around us. Mary F. Polerecky 


Pioneer Series. Pioneer Engineer and 
Pioneer Sodbuster. By Irene Estrep. Illus- 
trated by Berthold Tiedmann. Benefic Press, 
1900 N. Narragansett, Chicago 39, IIl., 1959. 
Pp. 160 each. $2.00 each. 

The spirit of friendship and neighborliness 
which was part of pioneer life in America 
is personified in both selections. The interest 
level of these books ranges from fourth to 
eighth grade, while the reading level main- 
tained is fourth. Excellent material for 
remedial reading, especially for boys. 


Mary M. Malone 
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Red Eagle. By Shannon Garst. Illustrated 
by Hubert Buel. Hastings House, 41 E. 50th 
St., New York 22, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 145. 
$3.00. 

A misshapen foot and the ridicule of the 
other boys were almost more than Lame 
Foot, a young Sioux, could bear. With the 
assistance of an elder of the tribe, the will 
power to overcome the object of his misery 
resulted in a personal triumph for the young 
boy and the deep respect of his tribesmen. 
This intriguing story presents very vividly 
the colorful details of life among the Plains 
Indians. Rosemary A. Welsch 


Abe Lincoln Gets His Chance. By Frances 
Cavanah. Illustrated by Paula Hutchinson. 
Rand McNally and Co., 8255 Central Park 
Ave., Skokie, Ill., 1059. Pp. 92. $2.95. 

The incidents in this book are based pri- 
marily on Lincoln’s own statements and those 
of his family and friends. The hardships of 
his early days in the backwoods, his sense of 
humor and driving ambition to get ahead 
are told in simple narrative style, filled with 
anecdotes that enliven the well known tale. 
Though the material has been treated many 


times by many authors, there is a freshness 
of approach here. Lincoln’s devotion to his 
mother and the subsequent transfer of his 
affections to his stepmother are handled 
with understanding. Easy reading for middle 
grades and good background material for 
social studies units on pioneer life. 


Mary T. Prendergast 


Capture at Sea. By Audrey White Beyer. 
Illustrated by H. Tom Hall. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 148. $2.75. 

Bound for Salem and home, eleven-year- 
old Jeremy and his older cousin are forced 
aboard a British man-of-war. It is war time 
and the youthful Yankees find themselves 
reluctantly fighing against France. Compli- 
cations increase and life becomes intolerable 
until they make a daring escape with help 
from an unexpected source. Mildly exciting 
with some suspense, easy to read and well 
illustrated, the story pictures life at sea dur- 
ing the War of 1812. For middle grades or 
as a rapid reading book for older boys. 

Kathleen D. O’Shea 


For the Upper Grades 


Nature Invents, Science Applies. Written 
and illustrated by Ray Bethers. Hastings 
House Publishers, 151 E. 50th St., New York 
22, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 48. $2.95. 

The pace is set by the fact that nature 
invents and man through application makes 
use of the principles of the laws of nature. 
This resolves science to a discovery of re- 
lationships that exist in natural phenomena 
and to man’s application of the laws of nature 
in various combinations. Children from age 
twelve and up will be interested in this ap- 
proach as it deals with familiar subjects such 
as air, water birds, fish, navigation, stream- 
lining, jet propulsion, and submarines. 


Mary F. Polerecky 


Science You Can Use. By George K. Stone 
and Lucy W. Stephenson. Illustrated by 
Robert Candy. Prentice-Hall, Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J., 1959. Pp. 383. $4.40. 

Teachers who are science “shy” will find 
this textbook wonderful as a practical “you 
do it” for upper grade pupils. The book is 
geared to learning facts instead of just dabb- 
ing at science. Among the outstanding fea- 
tures are experiments that do not require 
special laboratory equipment, twelve hundred 
illustrations integrated with the text, con- 
cepts thoroughly developed, questions for dis- 
cussion, and an excellent glossary. A teacher’s 
edition with detailed instructional aids is 
available. Mary F. Polerecky 


Sound and Ultrasonics. By Robert Irving. 
Illustrated by Leonard Fisher. Alfred A. 
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Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 146. $2.75. 

How are sounds made? How do we detect 
them? How do they reach our ears? These 
are but a few of the questions that are an- 
swered in this interesting book. Also included 
are simple experiments and illustrations to 
explain the recording, transmitting and hear- 
ing of sounds. Recommended as an excellent 
supplement to the classroom science text. 

John F. Etten 


The Discoverer of Insulin. By I 
Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New 
18, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 192. $2.95. 

This inspiring biography of one of the 
dedicated benefactors of mankind, Dr. Fred- 
erick G. Banting, is appropriate for enrich- 
ment reading in science or literature for up- 
per grade pupils. It is the story of a quiet, 
modest surgeon who returned .o Canada 
after service in World War I to devote his 
entire life to the scientific search for curing 
the “incurable” diabetes and other 
such as silicosis and cancer. He also pioneered 
in aviation medicine. 


E. Levine. 


York 


diseases 


Bernice Austrheim 

America’s First Trained Nurse: Linda 
Richards. By Rachel Baker. Julian Messner, 
8 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 192. $2.95. 

Most eighth grade girls dreaming of be 
coming nurses will be quite interested in 
reading this true life account of Linda Rich- 
ards, the first nurse trained for the United 
States under the direct supervision of 
Florence Nightingale. We watch the growing 
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dedication not only of Miss Richards herself 
but also of her many associates and students 
in the new field of professional nursing. After 
many years ot service in this country Miss 
Richards closes her exciting life of self-sacri- 
fice guiding young Japanese girls to follow 
in her footsteps. Margaret T. Racky 


Ernest Thompson Seton, Naturalist. By 
Shannon and Warren Garst. Julian Messner, 
8 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 192. $2.95. 

A biography suitable for young readers, 
junior high school level or younger. This 
beginning book is full of the love of the out- 
doors and should inspire readers to go on to 
books on nature lore and to more adult bi- 
ographies of Seton as well as books written 
by Ernest Thompson Seton himself 

Ruth Dawson 


The Growth of America. By Rebekah R. 
Liebman and Gertrude A. Young. Prentice- 
Hall, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y,, 
1959, Pp. 469. $4.68 

Chis history of America is differentiated 
from other textbooks in the field by up-to- 
date material and effective use of oral and 
written check-up exercises and 
The unusual 
illustration captions 
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By Command 

\ I llustrated by John 

h. ‘J \ Id tiblishing Co., 2231 
110t ; land 2, Ohio, 1959. 


\\ ¢ st 
Pp. 64. $2.75 

Commander skilful narration 
| to-fourteen-year-old group 
e thrills encountered by the Nauti- 
lus crew as the nuclear-powered submarine 
approached the North Pole. Technical infor- 
mation assimilated by the reader 
and man’s long sought Northwest Passage is 
presented as a matter of historical as well 
as of current interest. The excellent photo- 
graphs, maps, and drawings are a valuable 
and necessary part of this book. 

Lorraine LaVigne 
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Modeling with Balsa. By Ron Warring. 
Sterling Publishing Co., 419 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 48. $2.50. 

Most boys from ten years old and up will 
find this a fascinating book which explains 
how to make models that move in the air, 
on land, and on water. Since the material 
used is balsa, a soft wood which is easily 
shaped, no special tools are needed. Starting 
from a simple block of wood or sheet of 
balsa, the author describes the simple tools 
used and explains the techniques of marking 
out a pattern, cutting, shaping, assembling, 
and finishing the projects. The numerous 
step-by-step illustrations complement to a high 
degree the well written, clear instructions. 

Samuel L. Dolnick 


The Children of the Marshes. By Michel- 
Aime Baudouy. Translated by Gerard Hop- 
kins. Illustrated by Richard Kennedy. Pan- 
theon Books. 33 Sixth Ave., New York 14, 
N.. ¥.; 1959: Po: 183. $255. 


Che exotic atmosphere of old aristocratic 
ranches is combined with a study of social 
conflicts in modern Spain. The sixth grade 
boy can watch the friendship of Juan, Paco, 
and Perico as they strive on to achieve their 
dreams The three rejecting the accepted 
idea that “the weak must look after them- 
selves,” with mutual cooperation achieve suc- 
cess as Juan weak in health and Perico weak 
in school work develop new farmlands and 
Paco weak financially becomes a great bull- 
fighter. Margaret T. Racky 


he Ranch by the Sea. By Helen Oakley. 
[lustrated by Charles Gear. Alfred A. Knopf, 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 


1959. Pp. 209. $3.00. 


Here is a for those 
read nothing 
but horse From the moment Marty 
Winters into the surf to capture a 
runaway white stallion until the final out- 
ome of the book, youngsters will read avidly 
to discover whether or not the heroine will 
able to convince the summer folk that 
hey should not force the Seahorse Ranch 
out of business. At the same time they will 
tting much information on new subjects 
such as boat racing. For those girls who are 
interested in romance, Marty plays a starring 
role as Cupid. Easy reading for upper grade 
boys and girls. Ruth B. Smith 


201 x1 transition book 
who 


boys and girls seem to 
stories. 


wades 


Stormy. By Jim Kjelgaard. Holiday House, 
8 W. 13th St., New York 11, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 


190. $2.95. 


\llen Markey manages a guide and trap- 
ping business while his father is in prison 
and has an exciting year when he befriends 
a wounded outlaw dog, is snowbound, and 
finally risks his own life to save a man who 
accuses him of murder. The author presents 
the ever popular theme of a boy-dog relation- 
ship against the magnificence of the northern 
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wilderness. Of interest to readers from ten 
to fourteen years who relish dog stories with 
a dash of adventure. Joan J. Jakes 


The Boy and the Donkey. By Diana Pul- 
lein-Thompson. Illustrated by Lili Cassel. 
Criterion Books, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 190. $3.50. 

A young London boy befriends Jock, an 
old junk dealer, and when the latter is hos- 
pitalized, the boy has the wonderful luck to 
have entrusted him to the care of Tammy, a 
small donkey used to pull the junk dealer’s 
cart. He learns to ride the donkey and to 
train it, and ultimately enters it in the Donkey 
Derby held on Whit Monday at Sussex. 
Duggie encounters considerable trouble with 
a gang of toughs who steal his entrance fee 
but other friends help him enter; ultimately 
he wins the race, thereby giving old Jock 
the thrill of his lifetime. After Jock’s death 
Tammy becomes Duggie’s very own. This 
book presents not only a realistic picture of 
lower middle-class family life with warm, 
tender relations between a boy, his mother, 
and an old man but it also shows with skill 
and understanding the love of a boy for his 
pet. Margaret Sandine 


” 


Adventures of Isaac Knight, Indian Cap- 
tive. By Ken McCutchan. Greenwich Pub- 
lishers, 489 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 140. $2.75. 

Isaac Knight and his family were settlers 
in Kentucky. Searching with the other 
neighbors’ boys for cattle feed, they were 
made captives of a small Indian war party. 
Two boys were scalped but Isaac and two 
others were taken to Indian villages. Isaac 
was adopted by an Indian couple who had 
no children. A helpful boat captain and a 
meeting with General Anthony Wayne's 
troops facilitated his return to his family. 
This is a lively Indian story for seventh and 
eighth grade average readers. 

Geraldine O’Malley 


Frederick Douglass: Slave — Fighter - 
Freeman. By Arna Bontemps. Illustrated by 
Harper Johnson. Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N.Y., 1959. Pp. 
177. $3.00. 

When Frederick Douglass’ master found 
his wife teaching the little slave boy to read 
he told her firmly that reading would make 
the boy unhappy and worthless as a slave. 
This proved true for after learning to read 
by many devious methods, Frederick was 
able to understand the difference between 
bondage and freedom and he longed to be 
free. The story of his early struggles and 
his escape from the cruelty of plantation life 
is thrilling indeed. However, his rise to 
greatness as an orator and fighter for the 
freedom of all others of his race is the stir- 
ring message of this excellent biography. It 
gives an authentic picture of plantation life 
and customs during this period and includes 
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accounts of Douglass’ association with Abra- 
ham Lincoln, John Brown, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, William Lloyd Garrison and others, 
as well as the beginning of The North Star, 
one of the earliest of Negro newspapers. 
Suitable for grades five and up. 

Charlemae Rollins 


Stonewall’s Courier, By Virginia Hinkins 
Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 185. $3.00. 

Appearing younger than his sixteen years, 
Charley Randolph is strongly opposed in his 
desire to enlist in the rebel army. Stubborn 
and determined the young lad steals away 
from home, proves himself an able soldier, 
and is given the coveted position of courier 
to the great General Jackson. Encountering 
hunger, hardship, and defeat Charley “grows 
up” and bravely looks toward the future and 
peace. Based on fact this story, realistically 
told, provides supplementary reading for those 
interested in Civil War stories. Especially 
for boys sixth to ninth grades. 

Kathleen D. O’Shea 


Sam Henderson, Texas Ranger. By Nor- 
ton McGiffin. Illustrated by Scott Maclain 
David McKay Co., 119 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 198. $2.75. 

A fast-moving story’ of a fifteen-year-old 
orphan, Sam MHendersen, aspirant to the 
Texas Rangers. During his quest to fulfill 
his ambition he encounters many true friends, 
Comanches, and an outlaw. Realistic char- 
acter portrayal enhances this post-Civil War 
story. Suitable for grades seven and eight. 

Mary Eldridge 


Willie Joe and His Small Change. By 
Marguerite Vance. Illustrated by Robert 
MacLean. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 116. 
$2.50. 

Willie Joe, unwilling to sacrifice his dreams 
to the passive pleasure of inactivity, finds that 
he cannot ignore the demands of his im- 
poverished family, who find it easier and 
“more dignified” to borrow his money than 
to work for their own. The sixth grade 
reader will hope against hope with the deter- 
mined Willie, who secretly saves enough 
money proudly peddling vegetables to estab- 
lish his independence and to assure the ful- 
fillment of his dreams 

Margaret T. Racky 
Don’s Great Discovery. By Mary D. 
Roberts. Illustrated by Kathlean Voute. Ives 
Washburn, 55 Fifth Ave. New York 3 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 134. $2.95 

After many experiences trespassing across 
an unwilling farmer’s property, Don dis- 
covers the remains of a dinosaur —a “podo- 
kesaurus.” He finally convinces everyone he 
really isn’t crying wolf. This is unquestion- 
ably a pleasant little tale for upper elementary 
children. Robert Levin 
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Sport Stories for the Upper Grades and the High School 
Reviewed by Gus Ziagos 


The Roy Campanella Story. By Milton J. 
Shapiro. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y., 19: Pp. 192 

An interesting story of a who 
becomes ou f the first Negro greats in 
baseball and the courageous fight for life 
after a terri! lisabling accident. 


$2.95. 


catcher 


The Phil Rissuto Story. By 
Shapiro. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 192. $2.95. 

A little man becomes a great shortstop in 
the big leagues and an inspiration to all little 
boys who dream of greatness and glory. 


Milton J. 


The Yogi Berra Story. By 
Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 192. $2.95 

Good light entertaining reading; Yogi is 
quite unique and so is the story of his life 
with the New York 


Gene Roswell. 


Yankees 


The Billy Martin Story. By Joe Archibald. 
Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St.. New York 
18, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 192. 

A fireball in action. This is what makes 
some men great and Billy’s story is one that 
should be read by all who want to know 
“how does that little guy do it 


$2.95 


The Bigger Game. By Wilfred McCor- 
mick. Illustrated by Scott Maclain. David 
McKay Co., 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 178. $3.00 

\ different twist to a football game; coach 
and team work out a problem in an exciting 
manner. 


Freshman Forward. By C. P 
Jackson Illustrated by Robert 
McGraw-Hill Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 160. 


Basketball story that should appeal to high 


and O. B. 
Henneger. 


$2.95 


A well 


school boys who like the net game. 
told yarn. 

A Goal for Greg. By William MacKellar. 
David McKay Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
5, Nz ¥., 1958. Pp. 351. 9: 

Soccer in the high school situation can be 
a very exciting game. Add a pinch of rivalry 
for positions and hold it all together with 
fair play and a divisional title and you have 
an interesting story told of some wonderful 
American boys —the better bunch. 


The Proud Champions. 
Cormick. 
New 


By Wilfred Mc- 
David McKay Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
York 3, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 176. $3.00. 

The author has produced a good story, 
well written, and with the tense emotional 
ending that is characteristic of the previous 
Rocky McCune series. Good reading for the 
high school boy with a love for the national 
pastime. 


Hot Shot at Third Base. By Joseph A. 
Moore. Illustrated by Allen Friedman. Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 124 E. 30th St., New York 
16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 184. $2.95. 

A minor league ball player, promoted to 
the parent organization, manages to over- 
come a very cocky attitude in time to help 
the Yankees win the coveted pennant. Good 
reading for junior high school boys who are 
interested in the national pastime. 


The Hot Corner. By Wilfred McCormick. 
Illustrated by Scott Maclain. David McKay 
Co., 19 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 175. $3.00. 

A high school baseball coach guides his 
team to victory only after many problems 
are met and solved. Because the author has 
a very keen insight as to what plagues boys 
at the high school level he makes the main 
character, the coach, seem real and under- 
standing. Gus Ziagos 


For the High School 


Medical Science and Space 
William A. Kinney. Franklin 
Lexington Ave., New York 22, 


150. $3.95 


Travel. 
Watts, 
N. Y 


This interesting book, simply 
well illustrated, points out the 
of a successful spaceman and the physical 
and mental problems that he will have to 
solve, some of which include the physical and 
mental strain of prolonged periods of silence 
in weightless space, of food, water, and com- 
fort. Last, but not least, the discussion of 
how medical science will protect him against 
meteors, alpha and beta, gamma, infra-red, 


written and 
qualifications 
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ultra-violet, X-rays and others should con- 
vince the potential high school spaceman that 
it will be more than a magic carpet ride. 
Good reading for all ages but for high school 
in particular. Walter G. Selig 


Man-Made Sun. By J. D. Jukes. Illus- 
trated by Gerry Gibbons. Abelard-Schuman, 
404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 186. $2.75. 

The presently dramatic fission reactors 
may become obsolete when the newer fusion 
reactors described in this book are finally 
shown to be workable. They are not now a 
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reality, but this work is a progress report. 
It contains a tine development of the chem- 
ical and physical information needed to 
understand what is going on in such a re- 
actor. It would be valuable for this alone 
if for nothing else. Suitable for grades ten 
to twelve. John J. Bowen 
The Moon. By Illus- 


George Gamow. 


trated by Bunji Tagawa. Abelard-Schuman, 
New 


$2.75. 


404 Fourth Avenue 


1959. Pp. 127. 

This revision of a 1953 edition contains 
much of the latest data about the moon, in- 
cluding a section on moon projectiles and 
rockets. It is written in a style that teen- 
agers will appreciate and considering the 
recent attempts to reach our nearest astro- 
nomical neighbor should prove popular with 
most high school students. 

C. Wallace Dierickx 


York 16, N. Y., 


Blackwood. 
McGraw- 
New York 36, 


Push and Pull. By Paul E. 
Illustrated by William D. Hayes. 
Hill Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 190. $3.00. 

A fascinating story of energy is told in 
words that young people can readily under- 
stand. Nature’s energy cycle is interest- 
ingly demonstrated with basic explanations 
of mechanical, radiant, chemical, and nuclear 
energy. Experiments described will prove 
pleasing to boys and girls in first year high 
school. Henry ay Jaris 


How Boats Go Uphill. By Roger Pilking- 
ton. Illustrated by Gordon Cullen. Abelard- 
Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 48. $2.50. 

Here is an interesting sketch book of the 
story of locks, dams, and waterways in 
Europe, Canada, and the United States. 
Recommended as a book for the library. 

John F. Etten 


Exploring Physics. By Harold G. Brinc- 
kerhoff et al. Illustrated by Mildred Wal- 
trip. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 750 Third 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 724. 
$5.20. 

A very lengthy but clearly written text- 
book on physics for the secondary school 
level only. In each chapter the field of 
physics is covered and there is an abundance 
of illustrations, explanations, and_ helpful 
hints which give the pupil reader a sound 
grasp of the subject matter covered. For- 
mulas and reference tables which are in- 
dispensable in this field are logically and 
conveniently arranged for ready use and 
each unit is well supplied with a set of 
review questions. The text is especially 
valuable in its presentation of the latest and 
most scientific trends in physics, particu- 
larly in relation to the use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. A _ well-balanced, 
highly readable textbook for use in the high 
school. Walter G. Selig 
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Mr. Wéisard’s Experiments for Young 
Scientists. By Don Herbert. Illustrated by 
Dan Noonan. Doubleday and Co., 575 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 
187. $2.95. 

Thirteen well selected science projects 
using household equipment are described in 
interesting easy-to-follow steps. The per- 
formance of the experiments will unfold the 
fundamental work, science principles, and 
discoveries in thirteen science areas. This 
try-it-yourself science should prove satisfy- 
ing to both boys and girls of high school age. 

Henry J. Jaris 


Science and the Doctor. By F. R. Elwell 
and J. M. Richardson. Criterion Books, 257 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 160. $3.50. 

The partnership that has existed 
throughout history between science and medi 
cine is told clearly, concisely, and in a lively 
style. The development of the weapons for 
fighting germs is vividly portrayed with ex- 
cerpts from the rich experience of the world’s 
greatest scientists and medical researchers. 
The scientific method abounds throughout the 
entire text in actions that are exciting, dar- 
ing, and authentic. A fascinating book for 
high school students. 


close 


Henry J. Jaris 


The Doctor Who Dared. By Iris Noble. 
Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New York 18, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 192. $2.95. 

This biography of Dr. William Osler, 
a great humanitarian and distinguished med- 
ical pioneer, is excellently portrayed. The 
book justly and aptly retells the most inter- 
esting segments of the doctor’s life. 
ommended reading for seventh and 
grade. John F. 


My Best Friends Are Apes. 
Oberjohann. E. P. Dutton 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
Pp. 191. $2.95. 

The 


apes as 


Rec- 
eighth 
Etten 


By Heinrich 
and Co., 300 
N. Y., 1959. 


author, using three of his favorite 
examples, relates humorously and 
sympathetically some of his adventures dur- 
ing a lifetime of studying apes in their 
natural habitats. Although filled wth inter- 
esting information, the primary importance 
of the book lies in its exposition of the ape’s 
life in captivity as contrasted with his be- 
havior patterns in his natural environment. 
Upper grade children and above who are 
interested in wild life should find this 
stimulating reading. 
Donald R. Martin 


Uranium and Other Miracle Metals. By 
Fred Reinfeld. Sterling Publishing Co., 419 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 128. $3.95. 

A well written story of the importance of 
uranium, its history, its present uses and its 


potentials for the future. Although much 
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Information 1s 


uclear 


included, the prin 
and appli 
described and 


student as well as the 
nal 


hnical 
l fission, reactors, 
materials are 
‘illustrated for the 


cations of atom 


layman | final chapter, 1¢ describes 


other so-cz 1 miracle metals, 1s indeed an 
after having re earlier 
chapters regarding uranium | 


I 
] 1ET ] 


anticlimax 
mmendec 
W ¢ as 


ckmann 


By Brock 
33rd St. 


$3.00. 


an im- 
portant “arm” of the U Navy ym its 
beginning as % | designed primarily for 
the destru 1 iodern 
trover } i con f hi mac versa- 

craft afloat Ch auth vesides 
ting the various cl | 
1 


rovers, traces 


enum- 
types of 
the importa of these 
World peace ful 
and humanitarian during peace 
time, and gives a detailed account of a typ- 
ical day a destroyer. The concluding 
chapter makes an overly optimistic appraisal 
of the future of this type of 

Recommended for junior and 
well as light 
Vernon W 


eTa 
des 


vessels in both Wars, their 


activities 
aboard 


vessel. 
high 
reading for 


Brockmann 


naval 
senior 
school students as 
adults 
, Ben Adams. 
New York 


laska, the Big Land. By 
and Wang, 104 Fifth Ave 
N. ¥.. 1959.. Po. 213 

If to use a picture is to tell a } 
this book does tell the “the big 
land.” Perhaps at this stage of our knowl 
edge we need pictures to acquaint us with 
the vast landscape of our forty-ninth state. 
Ignorance has projected many foolish no 
tions Alaska and distance has _ pre 
served them. Statehood has moved Alaska 
into the political arena of our national life 
focusing rest and desire in its develop 
ment ] ibsence of personal contact 
this book serves as an excellent introduction 
and is recommended at the school and 
college level as supplemental readir 

Frederic C 


1 


1 
1] 
il 


$3905 


story then 
story of 


about 


hiol 
nign 


o 
> 


erezin 


Wings ove llas} By Edward A 
ron. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., 
York 18, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 187 
adventure enthusiasts will enjoy 

packed Carl B. 
meer hero of iskan aviation. 
engrossing the plane crash in 


Her 
Ne WwW 


S795 


story oft 


zard ; 


ing be fore being 


of wander 

book is a 
i's more dar 
ing pioneers and < ly one about our 
f ninth Berg 


torty 
The Land and People o ind. By 
Frick Berry. J. B. Lippincott Co., 119 EF 


Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1959 
Pp. 126 


worthy tribute t 


$2.95 
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It is almost certain that any high school 
student who reads this account of Finland 
will want to include that country in a future 
travel itinerary. Besides the presentation of 
in engaging travel guide, there is much about 
Finland’s history, heroes, national character- 
and ways of living. Descriptions of 
Olympic games, of the Aalewala, of the 
present sauna, and above all of the 
Finnish “sisu’’ contribute to a well-rounded 
presentation of a fascinating country. 

Marce lla G 


ict 
ISTICS, 


evel 


Krueger 


Eastern Mediter- 
an. By Charles R. Joy. Duell, Sloan 
Pearce, 124 E. 30th St., New York 16, 
., 1959. Pp: 179. $3.50. 

The famil 
tural environ 
ot twenty 
words. 


backgrounds, home life, cul- 
1ents, and the school activities 
teen-agers are told in their own 
This should make more vital the 
study of the Near East in junior high school. 
It makes young people ot other lands come 
alive to know something about their meals, 
clothing, and holidays. The inclusion of maps 
of each country would improve physical 
geography concepts which could be related 
to the book’s enlightening social geography. 
Marcella G. Krueger 


Railroad Transportation and Public Policy. 
By James C. Nelson. The Brookings Insti- 
tution, 722 Jackson Pl. N. W., Washington 
25, D.. G.,. 1959.. Pe. Siz. S7Su 

Railroads generally are facing a situation, 
grown more acute since World War II, of 
rising operationai costs and falling revenue. 
[he basic causes of the problem can be found 
mainly in a changing pattern of transporta- 
tion of both freight and passengers away 
from railroads to automobile, trucks, aircraft, 
and water transportation. In short, railroads 
no longer enjoy a position of dominance in 
the transportation field, a condition due 
mainly to changing technology. This book is 
an excellent coverage of the railroad problem 
and would make a very good reference hook 
on the senior high school and college level. 
It includes a wealth of statistical material 

William H. Strawn 


Everyday Consumer Business. By Wesley 
E. Scott et al. Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth . . 
New York 11, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 420. $3.76. 

Intended as a textbook of consumer-busi- 
information, the book would seem to 
be best suited for ninth or tenth grade stu- 
dents. All the generally covered in 
husiness training are handled by means 
of a large number of brief chapters. Par 
ticularly the work in arithmetic, 
penmanship, and vocabulary. However since 
heavy reliance is placed on the teacher’s back 
ground, the text might not find favor with 
the beginning business teacher. 

Charles Thomas Corkery 


ness 


areas 


basic 


good 1s 
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General Business for Today and Tomor- 
row. By John W. Aberle, Theodore J. 
Sielaff and Forrest L. Mayer. Prentice-Hall, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 467. $3.60. 

Written to serve as a text for an intro- 
ductory course in the high school business 
curriculum, the book represents a long stride 
forward in solving the “motivation problem” 
of such a course. The economic and voca- 
tional problems of the teen-age student are 
recognized and the information necessary for 
their solution is given. The textbook is well 
edited, very readable, and attractively pre- 
sented by the use of four colors and up-to- 
date illustrations. The book should be of 
considerable help to the business teacher at 
either the junior or senior high school level. 
Charles Thomas Corkery 
Spelling for You. By Hardy R. Finch, 
Harrison B. Bell, and Anna Brochick. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave. New York 11, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 114. $2.24. 

For those situations calling for the use 
of a spelling text in junior or senior high 
school, this book should prove helpful. The 
words offered for study are those needed by 
students and those most likely to cause difh- 
culty. Organized in three parts, the book 
presents words; 100 from social 
studies, mathematics, and science; and more 
than 250 to challenge the champion speller. 
One part is devoted to special aids in the 
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solving of spelling problems, the use of the 
dictionary, and the improvement of hand- 
writing. Eona DeVere 


Building Your Life. By Judson and Mary 
Landis. Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 334. $3.80. 

This well made book should appeal to high 
school students and should provide consider- 
able assistance to counselors and teachers 
who are responsible for helping young people 
appraise their progress and behavior. There 
are chapters on social matters as well as 
others which provide material on fundamental 
values and future plans. 

Blanche B. Paulson 

Foodarama Party Book. Edited by Jean 
Adams. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 128. 
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$3.2 
This book derives its name from the com 
bination electric freezer-refrigerator Food 
arama manufactured by Kelvinator. It has 
many beautiful pictures of food, with recipes, 
and good suggestions for games, table set 
tings, and decorations for parties. A Food 
arama or comparable equipment is necessary 
for the utilization of this book, since it is 
planned for the use of this type of mechanism 
It would be an addition to a home maker’s 
collection, or to a high school or 
classroom reference library. 
Madelyn Gorman 
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The New Paperbacks 
For the High School 


Othello. By William Shakespeare 


The T1 


duction by 


Intro 


Dreiset 
Dell. $.75 


eodore 


[Irish mannet 


Washu nm Square The Ew peans By 
Henry James. Introduction by R. P. Blackmur. 
Dell. $.50 


short novels. 


Two 
Nautilus 90 North. By 
liam R. Anderson, USN. 


lhe story of the atomic submarine’s trip 
under the polar icecap. 58 photographs. 


Wil 


Commander 
»ignet. 


$.50 


As You Like It. By William Shakespeare 
Edited by Francis Fergusson. Commentary 
by Esme Church. Dell. $.35 
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Edited 
Fergusson John 


Dell $.35 


by Francis 
Housematr 


Wuthering H 


Commentary by 


By Emily Bronte. $.50 


Haw 


h Arthur Knight 
Mentor 


\ history 


eraphs 


$.50 


of the With 31 photo 


movies 


The Return of the 1f17 By Thomas 


Hardy. Signet. 
Vusic and Imagination. By Aaron Copeland 
Mentor. 
An explanation of the 
and its relationship to the 
performance of music. 


$.50 


SS) 


creative 
composition 


process 
and 
50 Great 
Crane. Bantam 
Poe to DeMaupassant ; 
emingway. 


Short Edited by Milton 


Sfortwes 


$.50. 


Henry James to 
H 
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A Short History of Science: A Symposium. 
Anchor. 

Origins and 
revolution. 


They Fought for the Sky. 
Reynolds. Bantam. 
Combat Pilots ot 


$.95. 
results of the scientific 


Quentin 


World War I. 


Flaubert. 
Bantam. $.35. 


Madame Bovary. By Gustave 
Translated by Lowell Blair. 


A Henry Adams Reader 


beth Stevenson. Anchor. 


Edited by Eliza- 
$1.25 


The Age of Constantine the 
Jacob Burckhardt 
Hadas. Anchor 


Great. By 
Translated by Moses 


$1.25 


Boris Pasternak. Intro- 
Deutsch. Signet. $.50 


Safe Conduct. By 
duction by Babette 


Longfellow. Selected, with an introduction 
by Howard Nemerov. Dell. $.35 


Shorter selections 


Keats. Selected with introduction and notes 
by Howard Moss. Dell. $.35 

Poetry: A Modern Guide to Its Under- 
standing and Enjoyment. By Elizabeth Drew. 
Dell. $.50. 

Bulfinch’s Mythology, 
Fuller. Dell. $.75 


Abridged by Edmund 


5‘) Great 
Bantam. 


Artists. By Bernard 


$95 


Me yers 


\ short history of western painting from 
Giotto to Picasso. Over 100 full page re- 
productions, some in color. 


Uris 
A novel about the birth of Israel 


The Failed. By Andre Gide, 
Richard Silone, Stephen 
Spender, Fischer 
Bantam 


Exodus By Leon Bantam $75. 


God That 
Wright, 
Arthur 


$50 


Ignazio 
I ous 


Kore stier, 


Why six great writers rejected Communism 


High-Speed Math Self-Taught. By Lester 
Meyers. Abridged and revised by Maxwell 
Marxe. Pocket. $.50. 


Tricks for speeding up computations. 


Autobiography, poems and short stories. 


Various translators. 


The Renaissance. By Walter Pater. Intro- 
duction by Louis Kronenberger. Mentor. $.50. 
Ben-Hur. 
and Cardinal. 


By Lew Wallace. Signet. $.50; 
$.50. 
How to Get into College. By Frank H. 
Bowles. Dutton Everyman. $1.10. 
Questions and answers by the president of 
the College Entrance Examination Board. 
The Manila Galleon. By William 
Schurz. Dutton Everyman. $1.75. 
The history of Spanish galleons trading 
between Manila and Acapulco. 
Man with a Bull-Tongue Plow. 


Stuart. Dutton Everyman. $1.65. 


Lytle 


By Jesse 


622 sonnets from a narrative of American 
farm life. 


The Story of Our Civilization. 


By Philip 
Lee Ralph. 5 


Dutton Everyman. $1. 


10,000 years of western man. 


Collected Sonnets. 
Millay. 


By Edna St. Vincent 
Washington Square Press. $.50. 
Collected 


Millay. 


Lyrics. By 
Washington 


Vincent 
$.50. 


Edna St. 
Square Press. 


Up from Slavery. By Booker T. Washing- 
ton. Bantam. $.50. 


Washington 
Introduction by 


~ oc 
P.J0 


Square. By 


Mark Van 


Henry 
Doren. 


James. 
Bantam. 


Diccionario del Idioma Espanol. By Edwin 
B. Williams. Pocket. $.50. 

For the advanced student of Spanish. No 
English at all. 


For the Upper Grades 


Five Children and It 
Illstrated by H. R. 

English children 
grants wishes 


! By E 
Millar ffin 
find a “sand fairy” 
An enchanting book 


Nesbit. 


$.85 


The Story Amulet Nesbit. 


who 


$.85. 


Millar. 


adventures with the 


Illustrated by H. R. Puffin 


Further “sand fairy.” 
The Phoenix and the Carpet. By E. Nesbit. 


Illustrated by H. R. Millar. Puffin. $.85. 


\dventures with a magic carpet. 
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Educational Conferences and Conventions 
December 7-11: American Vocational Association, Chicago, Illinois. 


December 27-30: Joint meeting, American Association for the 
\dvancement of Science and the Science Teaching Societies 
(American Nature Study Society, National Science Teachers 
\ssociation, National Association for Research in 
Teaching, and National Association of Biology 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


Science 


Teaching ), 


february 11-13, 1960: American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, Chicago, Illinois. 


February 11-13: Illinois Classical Conference, Leland Hotel, Spring- 
field, [llinois. 


February 13-17: American Association of School Administrators, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


February 27-March 2: National Association of Secondary-School 


Principals, Portland, Oregon. 


February 29-March 3: Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, 
NEA, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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